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OPPORTUNITIES IN PART-TIME ENTERPRISES 





UST recall the historic record-break- 
ing day when 14,000 planes were 
over Germany in one 24-hour period. 
That meant probably 50,000 men in 
the air at one time. Thousands of tons 
of bombs, shells, medicine, food — 
delivered to one country within a few 
hours. Mass air travel and mass air- 
cargo transport are here! 
Huge, modern air transports, pow- 
“ered by Wright Cyclones, with cargo 
space nearly equal to two average box 
cars, now fly across the country coast- 
to-coast in approximately 6 hours... 
Recently adopted as the standard aircraft for Troop Giant planes take off ay 13 min- 
Carrier combat operations, the Curtiss C-46 Commando utes to hop the Atlantic and every 90 
is equipped with jump doors on both sides of fuselage minutes to span the Pacific . .. 3 Cur- 
- ..can drop 36 paratroopers in double streams. tiss Commandos recently transported 
23,000 pounds of critical radar equip- 
ment from Miami to India in just 4 
days ... You are living in the Air Age 


right now! To make air travel convenient, 
hundreds of air terminals are al- 
ready established— many more on 


E « W e by the way. For instance, 15 nations 
FIRST IN FLIGHT t t are already seeking landing facili- 
U 4 | S Sx ri g ties at New York's new Idlewild 
airport. Set your hopes high —the 

AIRPLANES * ENGINES » PROPELLERS Ait Age has already begun. 
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How to reduce 


your waste-line 
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Do you want to take the waste out 
of your business paperwork oper- 
ations? Want to save time, lower 
your costs, simplify routines? 

You can do it with Addresso- 
graph—the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and fig- 
ures on business forms. Addresso- 
graph writes such data as descrip- 
tions of materials, products, and 
properties; instructions for man- 
ufacturing, routing, and shipping; 
facts pertaining to.employees, 
stockholders, customers, and 
prospects—in short, basic infor- 
mation in each department of 
every business. 


Addressagraph 


Addressograph flexibility en- 
ables it to be utilized with any 
system, routine, or other office 
machines. And Addressograph 
can write as many as 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute—with 
100% accuracy! 

Here is a step you can take now 
toward reconverting your office 
and factory for civilian produc- 
tion. Ask our Methods Depart- 
ment to tell you of the savings 
others in your industry are mak- 
ing with Addressograph meth- 
ods. Telephone our local office or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporetion 





Prices of hand model. Addresso- 
graphs begin at $12.50; electric 
models at $177.50. Illustrated is 
the Class 1900 Addressograph. 
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RIGHT UP YOUR LIFE 


SYLYANIA OFFERS YOU 
LIGHT AT ITS BEST! 


Don’t be in the dark about light! 
Know how much faster you can 
work, how much better you play, 
how much more completely you 


relax when the light’s right. Check 
illumination at home and office. 
Get rid of inadequate bulbs, and 
enjoy Sylvania’s better, more 
dependable, longer-lasting light. 
Sylvania bulbs and fluorescent 
lamps cost no more than the 
ordinary kind! 





INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE! 


Yours for the asking, 
Sylvania’s Survey Booklet 
—"“They Know What They 
Want’— gives you a new 
idea of what people want 
in home lighting, radio, 
television and electronic 
devices. Write Dept. 5117 
at address below. 





Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York-18, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBBS 











fhat'é Ahead, 


DN LOOKS AHEAD 


to Reginald M. Cleveland, our 

ation Editor, “there has been a great 

too much loose talk about the coming 
” 







The time has come, he believes, when air- 
inded Americans should come down out of 
p clouds and take a down-to-earth, realis- 
look at the verities of peacetime aviation. 
t issue, therefore, we bring you such 
‘mory. Called “Aviation PLANS FOR THE 
ge,” it is Cleveland’s first feature article 
‘the subject for Forses readers. 

Hf you're interested in learning the facts 
put post-war flight, stripped of any element 
erystal-gazing fantasy, don’t miss this story. 
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ALES AND RESEARCH 


| Another big feature in our next issue will 
the third instalment in Don Mitchell’s 
i i domprehensive analysis of “SELLinc’s Post- 
an Jos.” 
Dealing with the problem of sales re- 
: the story is packed with realistic 
on the proper functions of a sales 
ch department, the qualifications neces- 
to a first-rate research chief and the 
necessity for a system of sales analysis 
ich will provide companies with precise 
nd indisputable market facts in advance. 
“Properly applied,” says Mitchell, “scien- 
fic sales research will be the most vital tool 
or post-war sales.” 
A sales expert himself, Mitchell’s views on 
his subject should prove of wide interest to 
— sales manager and market- 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN MICROFILM 


More than 17,000 industrial and business 
anizations are now using microfilm to pre- 
e and safeguard records. And after the 
r many more thousands of companies are 
exp ected to adopt this time- and space-saving 
Here is a bang-up opportunity for micro- 





service organizations. Already oper- 
in the larger cities, similar companies 
thould find the post-war possibilities in this 
field particularly attractive. 

Watch for Forses survey of this growing 
businese—in our July 15 issue. 


"MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


Next issue, Emil Schram, energetic presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, be- 
comes the twenty-third top executive to con- 
fess his major blunder for Forses readers. 
As Schram himself says, his error was one 
which today seems to be nearly universal. 
Reported by William Hurd Hillyer, we think 
his story makes significant and provocative 


reading. 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


Also in the July 15 Forses, and every 
other issue: The Washington Outlook, The 
Pattern of Business, New Ideas, Behind the 
Labor Scene, B. C. Forbes’ Forecast, the 
Stock Market Outlook, Investment Pointers 
i many other big features. 
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Readers Say 


“WELL TRAVELED” 


Even though quite a bit of time is re 
quired for Forses to find its way to our 
“mail call,” much of it is still news and 
read with interest, not only by myself, but 
other business-minded boys of the company. 

Your publication often becomes “well 
traveled” as a result of our change of sta- 
tions and my always taking one or two 
along on any trips away from headquarters. 

The articles are all very fine. If any can 
be chosen a8 most interesting, they would be 
“My Mistake” and “Opportunities,” 
both of which I send home for future refer- 
ence.—M/Scr. E. R. Esuieman, c/o Post- 
master, New York, N. Y. 


INSPIRATION 


I would want to tell you what an inspirs- 
tion your magazine has been to a country 
editor down here in Arkansas for more than 
20 years. 

I think your crusading has had a most 
wholesome effect on American business. You 
write as if you had been trained in the 
Calvinistic doctrine—which I have found of 
mighty comfort in time of strain and stress. 

I too am a bit concerned in the attempt 
to increase the part the Government should 
play in the life of the average citizen. I am 
very hopeful of a return to sanity when 
peace does come—but it will require some 
hard, consistent work on the part of an ever- 
increasing number of business men to curtail 
the growing trend of socialism—Curtis B. 
Hur ey, editor, Morrilton Democrat, Morril- 
ton, Ark. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


I have been interested in reading the com- 
ments of manufacturers in regard to the die- 
cussion on the annual wage. 

The thing which has impressed me in the 
comments that you have published is the 
way some people pass over this idea and 
say that it is not possible. . 

For Management to say that an annual 
wage is not practical is shallow thinking and 
dangerous for free enterprise. Certainly, we 
all realize that consumption controls pro- 
duction, and both control employment. 

For Labor to say that it is entitled to an 
annual wage without qualifications is equally 
kindergarten thinking. 

One thing is basic: The American people 
are going to have social security. If Manage 
ment cannot give that security, then the 
Government must and will. 


A well thought out plan for the annual 
wage could be a real boon for Industry and 
Labor. It could stabilize production, prices 
and give Labor a sense of security. It can be 
done.—Invinc S. Kemp, Irving S. Kemp 
Co., Chicago, Iil. 


PROFITABLE 


For the past 20 years we have gained ad- 
vice through your medium that has enabled 
the writer to profit a thousand times the 
cost of the subscription—Wituiam S. Ham- 
MOND, Waco, Texas. 











“Take a number... any number— 


you’re ever likely to need in postage stamps . . . and I’ve got 
it! Letter needs nine cents? One nine-cent stamp coming 
up—not three threes! Airmajl forty-eight cents? Parcel 
post $1.16? I touch a couple of levers—and there you are! 
Any amount of postage you want is on tap in this postage 
meter! And you print it to order, right on the envelope. 
Or on gummed tape for parcel post . . . Don’t have to keep 
batches of stamps in a tin box, or stick *°em on one by one, 
or gallop down to the postoffice every other day—just print 
*em as we need em! The postage is safe in the meter, 
can’t get lost or borrowed. And the machine is real good 
at arithmetic—keeps its own records...Seals envelopes 
fast, too! Makes getting out the mail a lot easier. And 
what’s more—I get out earlier!” 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ... or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 
Prtney-Bowes, Inc., 1787 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities, see telephone directory 

IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 








2-LINE 
Editorials 


Prediction: Big Three will 


agree. 
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“7 ap? 
Stocks behave encouragingly. 7" 
you On 
Forcing taxpayers to guarantee in could 
cient farmers’ profits would be ea} "4/5 
nomically—and morally—criminal. 
“T w4s 
Slow-down strikes slow down unig) ”¢Té 
progress. explor 
bend 


Reconversion will soon gain great mo} discot 


mentum. 


Replacement of repatriated service a 
is thus far proceeding smoothly. 


The Economic and Social Council cr 
ated at San Francisco is most encow 
aging. 


Eliminating economic ills would i 4 


far to eliminate war. 


Repeal the strike-breeding Smith-Cor 
nally law! 


The Supreme Court no longer enjoy 
supreme confidence.. 


Justices now wrangle like Kilkenny 
cats. 


Time for less lend-lease. 


Save now. You may be particularly 
glad five years hence. 


Booms always burst eventually. 


Elliot Roosevelt has the fatal faculty of 
doing the wrong thing. That $200,000 


“loan” smells. 
Life insurance is increasing. Healthy. 


Farm wages have almost doubled i 
three years. Have yours? 


Optimism? Chicago’s leading depart 
ment store is to sell airplanes. 


Business feels that the Washington 


atmosphere has improved. 


Truman is exhibiting true statesmat 
ship. 
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mas 7 Discover?” 


“Gee, ” says the boy to the old gun, 
“| wish I could have been along with 
you on those turkey shoots. I wish I 
could have helped you blaze the 
trails and chart the rivers. 


“I wish I could have lived when you 
were new. There were places to 
explore then, surprises around every 
bend in the stream. What's left to 


discover now?”’ 


HAT’S left? A whole new 
world of things, Son. 


Lift up your eyes for a minute and 
you'll see that men are still pio- 
neering on the unending frontiers 
of science and production. 





MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE 
yi 


Buy More War Bonds 
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Exploring among ney alloys, 
creating new fuels, discovering 
new ways to mass-produce, they 
are finding new methods to make 
thousands of good and useful 
things. 


Some time ago, for example, 
General Motors engineers de- 
veloped a better way to make small 
parts for cars and refrigerators. 


Instead of cutting these out of 
solid metal, they first reduced 
copper, tin and iron to powders, 


fine as flour. Then by press-. 


ing and baking these into 
desired shapes, they 


CADILLAC 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
s NBC Network 


produced parts in greater num- 
ber, with more speed and at 
lower cost. 


Perfected in peace, this process 
proved so useful in war that it 
saved valuable time in the pro- 
duction of many vital war 
weapons. 


In the peacetime years to come, 
many things will be improved by 
just such pioneering. 


For this spirit of venture, this 
thrust into the unknown, is the 
thing that made America great. 
We will need all we can get of it 
in building a better peacetime 
world filled with more and better 
things for more people. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
BODY BY FISHER -« 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH »* 


FRIGIDAIRE 
GM DIESEL 





















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SUMMARY OF 1944 OPERATIONS 


In few areas of the country has the course of population and industry 
been more vitally affected by war conditions than the territory served ' , 
by this Company. Throughout 1944, however, the Company continued hoo 
to meet all demands for electric service permissible under govern- Raff OD f 
mental regulations. All requirements of regular or firm gas customers 4s Gh 
were also supplied — “a Meme tH oy 
With the completion during the year Sy YY SQ o\d 
of Pit Plant Nos with a capacity of F/ Ws 
214,000 horsepower, the ell LLGY 
now operates 65 electric generating ——————— 
plants—52 hydro and 13 steam—with ti sen SEEeE See 
a total installed capacity exceeding : 
masse oo me wer. Gas service is 
suppli ough an extensive trans- 
mission and distribution system, in- 
cluding almost 9,500 miles of mains. 
In 1944 the Company delivered.to 
its customers more than seven and 
one-half billion kilowatt-hours of =~ 
electric energy and one hundred and (=) \ 70 
twenty-five billion cubic feet of gas. — 
At the close of the year there were 1,818,250 meters in service, electricity being supplied to 1,039,427 
customers, gas to 765,497 customers and water or steam service to 13,326 customers. ; 
In the past five years sales of electricity increased 71% and sales of gas 79%, while the average unit 
selling price of both electricity and gas declined—electricity 19% and gas 20%. 





























SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OWNERSHIP 


1944 DECEMBER 31,1944 
AEE ST CP a eR Men Stockholders 
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SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT 






















Post War 
a 1968 The Company recognizes that efficient 
Gone GNOMES 6s 00000000. vce iheeaetetes eee $152,091,292 $138,981,356 and successful operation requires for- 
Maintenance, Operating Expenses, Taxes (except ward building. We have that ever in 
Feders! Taxes on Income) and Provisions for — = expect * ot in So, =; 
Depreciation and Other Reserves............. 87,441 842 83,178,865 Central ike by ance 
Gwoes Haahene. ... Salles salvos cdnstsccceces 64,649,450 55,802,491 new industries to locate in the terri- 
ee Sey ee ae 12,462,932 10,810,407 isting enterprises, and by aiding mer- 
Net Income before Provision for Federal Taxes chants and manufacturers in the solu- 
Fe 52,186,518 44,992,084 tion of reconversion problems. Com- 
Provision for Federal Taxes on Income. .......... *30,149,179 22,645,080 —— studies = already a 
Net Income to Surplus..................... 22,037,339 22,361,006 we) Oe fatane must a: sees bang 
Dividends on Preferred Stock. .................. 8,409,851 8,409,820 ices, the physical changes in our pro 
Dividends on Common Stock................... 12,523,808 erties which will be d, and the 
Balance. .......0cee--eeeeeeeeee--seeee-+- $ 1,108,590 § 1,413,376 Opportunities for f improving 
Earnings per Share of Common Stock........... $2.18 $2.23 our service to the public. 


+ saree 2.00 2.00 
*Stated on the basis of current operations, without giving effect to non-recurring tax savings inci- GreeZame 
dent to refunding operations. ; 


PRESIDENT 
Copies of the Company's 1944 annual report may be secured om application to B. J. Beckett, Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 








O SLEEPS WITH JIGGS?” Because practically any 
American could give the correct countersign to that 
ALL-American “password,” Army Intelligence officers used 
it recently to trap some Nazis disguised as U.S. soldiers. 


That “Jiggs and Maggie” (front page feature of Puck-The 
Comic Weekly, distributed through 15 great Sunday news- 
papers) were singled out for this distinguished bit of service 
is very gratifying. 


But in fairness to those other American celebrities who fill 
adventure, any of them could have served as well. 
Army Intelligence could have equally relied on real Ameri- 


cans to link ‘‘Blondie”’ with ‘“Dagwood,” spinach with “Pop- 
eye,” and ‘‘Hansand Fritz’ with ‘“The Katzenjammers.” Any 
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the pages of Puck with their wit and wisdom, laughter and | 





THE ARMY KNOWS! 


American, too, would “know’’ that it was ‘‘Flash Gordon” 
and no Nazi who developed the rocket gun to its most dev- 
astating perfection! They are the all-star cast—and The 
Comic Weekly is the only national publication of its kind. 


The news story published in The New York Sun, reproduced 
in part above, provides the evidence needed that Puck’s 
all-star cast provides a ‘‘password” that admits smart adver- 
tisers into the homes and hearts of over 6,500,000 families 
throughout the United States every week. 





959 Eighth Averiue, New York 19, New York, or 
Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 





























Peaches and Steam 


In one summer month the states served by 
the Southern Railway System ship more than 
3,000 carloads of luscious, sun-sweetened 
peaches over our lines. That’s a lot of peaches! 


And it takes a lot of steam . . . locomotive 
steam ...and a lot of oil for our powerful 
Diesel freight locomotives ...to move this 


highly- perishable crop to market. 


But the South has what it takes to produce 
things on a big scale. Not only peaches but 
also minerals, lumber, textiles, munitions, 


a 


ships, plastics, scores of farm products, naval 
stores, and an infinite variety of other goods. 

What’s more, the South has what it takes 
to get its products to market efficiently and 
economically . . . a dependable, all-weather 
transportation system...the 8,000-mile South- 
ern Railway System that “Serves the South.” 


Look Ahead...Look South!...for a“peach” 
of an opportunity. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 





—_ 2c 822 Ga. Bin 








































































ustrialists Must Run Industry 


Unions aspire to nose deeper and deeper into manage- 
t. Shoemakers should stick to their last. To be suc- 
American industry must be managed by industri- 
Ambitious labor leaders in the past ventured into 
realm of business. Almost without exception, their ven- 
failed miserably. 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” Can you 
imagine any large ‘corporation functioning effectively if 
it were subjected to dual control, equal control by man- 
wement and by labor leaders? Soviet Russia originally 
t to give workers equal voice with executives in run- 
ning plants. Bitter experience taught them it didn’t, 
*t work, Russian enterprises today are managed by 
managements, not by joint management-worker commit- 
tees. 
Imagine our Army being run without a Chief of Staff! 
Imagine what would have happened had General Marshall 
been compelled to consult rank-and-file soldiers before he 
could make any move! If John L. Lewis and Philip Mur- 
ray and William Green regard themselves as super-busi- 
ness men, why don’t they launch into business and demon- 
state their superiority as employers? No law estops them. 

No. We must not permit political pressure to coerce Con- 
gress into passing legislation providing for “joint manage- 
ment-labor control” of our enterprises. 

Similarly, the American people should revolt against 
Wholesale invasion of investor-owned industries by gov- 
emmentally-subsidized agencies run by bureaucrats. 











* 
Selfishness stifles. 
* 


Quiz The Military 


I, for one, am hopeful that reconversion will be con- 
ducted reasonably efficiently. To accomplish this, Army, 
Navy, Aircraft tops should be called upon to report ex- 
actly what supplies they have on hand, what surpluses, 
also what additional materiel they expect to need. This 
subject should no longer be regarded: as sacrosanct. Vic- 
tory in Europe has very: largely altered our whole war 
picture. Congress at least should be furnished all the facts. 

This done, our legislators should not hesitate to lay 
down the law so as to expedite return to peacetime pro- 
duction, peacetime employment. As quickly as demands for 
military materiel diminish, supplies for civilian output 
should be made available. A’ big problem, yes. But not 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


an insoluble problem. Washington should enlist and. heed © 


the advice of our ablest business men on how to approach 
the transition from full-time war employment to full-time 
peace employment. 


Representatives’ Bad Example 


Our Federal Representatives, by voting themselves a 
tax-free $2,500 increase in income—camouflaged as “ex- 
penses”—have lowered themselves in the public’s estima- 
tion, have made themselves morally impotent to hold down 
wages throughout the country, have proclaimed themselves 
more concerned over filling their own pockets than fulfill- 
ing their duty as statesmen at this very critical juncture 
in our economic situation. “We want ours, regardless,” is, 
in effect, what Congressmen have proclaimed. 

It is inconceivable that they pondered what effect their 
grab would have upon Federal agencies charged with the 
responsibility of “holding the line” wagewise, upon labor 
union leaders insistent upon further boosting wages, upon 
the threat of inflation. Palpably, if our national lawmakers 
decide that this is an ideal time to balloon their pay, oth- 
ers holding less exalted and responsible positions must be 
pardoned if they clamor, “Me, too!” 

Senators are to be congratulated upon refusing to 
feather their own nest salarywise at this time. Is it too 
much to hope that Congressmen will reconsider their un- 
seemly action? 

This writer long has felt that public:servants filling ex- 
tremely responsible positions are under-paid. But this is 
NOT the time for legislators to vote themselves fat in- 
creases. They should have wisdom and foresight enough 
to wait until war ends. 


* 
Charity yields the best crop. 
* 


Don't Discard Price Control 


Price control must not be discarded during the war nor 
for a period thereafter not now determinable. Notwith- 
standing all efforts to keep down the cost of living, there 
has been an estimated advance of approximately 30% 
since the war began. Without OPA,>what flagrant infla- 
tion might have inflicted the nation? Admittedly, the task 
of regulating all prices throughout a continent of this 
size, with its thousands and thousands of different in- 
dustries and business activities, cannot be performed re- 
motely perfectly. Faultless regimentation is beyond the 
capacity of any army of bureaucrats, mistakes and griev- 





ous dislocations and disruptions are inevitable, There is no 
substitute for the free play of the old, old law of supply 
and demand, But during wartime emergency, measures 
wholly unacceptable in peacetime must be borne. 

Frankly, though to say so will incur widespread con- 
demnation, I do not hesitate to express the belief that OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles has done about as well as 
any human being could have done under all the infinitely 
complicated conditions gripping the country. Nobody 
could be more opposed to governmental domination, dic- 
tation, regimentation, nobody could be more opposed to 
totalitarianism than this writer. But the abnormalities of 
war necessitate abnormal regulation, abnormal curtail- 
ment of our peacetime liberty of action. Incalculably worse 
than faulty price regulation would have been no price 
regulation whatsoever, inflation run rampant, reckless, 
sky high. 

* 
Upright perseverance reaps prosperity. 
* 


Churchill Victory Predicted 


This writer having lived twenty-one years in Britain, 
having regularly visited that country before the war, and 
still having several private correspondents there, feels em- 
boldened to predict that Winston Churchill will win the 
election this month and be the next Prime Minister. 

Admittedly, the broad trend in Britain, as well as here 
and in various other countries, is towards “social security,” 
towards doing more for what Lincoln called “the common 
people.” But in view of Britain’s past experience with a 
labor government, it is hardly conceivable that the major- 
ity of voters will throw Winston Churchill overboard. 

Indisputably, Britain has lost much of its financial and 
commercial leadership during the last thirty years. Its 
wealth has been sapped by heavier and heavier taxing of 
the “haves” for distribution to the “have-nots.” Britain’s 
old-time wealthy families have all but disappeared—castles, 
county mansions, spacious homes galore have been either 
totally or partly razed to the ground solely because the 
owners could no longer meet tax burdens. This may or may 
not reflect farsighted statesmanship, may or may not re- 
flect true democracy. But of a certainty the whole trend 
since Lloyd George inaugurated “social security” has been 
to diminish Britain’s strength. The United States has left 
it far behind. 

Theoretically, “social security,” guaranteeing plenty for 
all, even the most thriftless and shiftless, is eminently hu- 
manistic. But we live in a world of realities. Any govern- 
ment which undertakes to spend, even for altruistic pur- 
poses, more money than it can take in, is headed for 
inevitable bankruptcy. 

My conviction is that a majority of sensible, thinking 
Britons are awakening to this stern fact, that they will not 
elevate to power laborites determined solely to pander to 
the “have-nots,” utterly regardless of where the money is 
to come from. 

Expect Churchill’s re-election. 
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Will His Type Multiply? 
“I don’t want to be a millionaire,” long ago declared th 


West's foremost banker, who has since developed his ingt| 


tution into the second-largest.in America, A. P. Giannini 
He began giving away money for philanthropic purpos 


years ago. Now nearing 75, on relinquishing the chairma,| | 


ship of the Bank of America, California, he is establishing 
a foundation for humanitarian purposes. 

Is America going to witness the multiplication of this 
type of citizen? Is worship of the Money God doomed? 
Will more and more men possessing fortunes turn to de 
voting the greater part of them to worthy, unselfish pu 
poses? Will they be influenced by what has befallen th 


inheritors of early-day gigantic American fortunes? Th} . 


creators of the Vanderbilt and Gould multi-millions le 
them to their descendants. What are they contributing t 
American life today? The newspapers in recent years hay 
been painfully full of far from creditable exploits by th 
sons and daughters of more recent multi-millionaires who 
left all to their offspring. 
Contrast the record of these selfish bequeathers and r 
cipients of wealth with the Rockefeller record. John ), 
gave away more money than any other human being; and, 
following his father’s example, the present John D. ha 
zealously consecrated himself to studying how best to help 
mankind and to provide countless millions therefor. 
True, under existing social-economic-political condition 
accumulating millions is impossible. But times doubtles 
will change, opportunity doubtless will return at least t 
considerable degree. | believe that more of the rich men ol 
today, to say nothing of those who come hereafter, will be 
come philanthropists either during their lifetimes or wil 
leave generous sums to benefit their fellowmen, that fewer 
fortunes will be bequeathed solely to their children. 
We are becoming more enlightened. 


* 
Dreaming without doing begets noth- 
ing but a nightmare. 


* 


Seats For Employees 


Wherever possible employees should be supplied with 
seats, not only for humane reasons, but for increase 
efficiency. It exhausts more energy to stand than to sit 
Personally, whenever I enter a department store, for ex 
ample, I am favorably impressed when I note that seats 
are supplied for clerks. Employees appreciate tokens 0! 
consideration for their physical comfort. One small con 
cern recently set aside and very attractively furnished 4 
rest-room for its women employees. They were so grateful 
that they jointly signed an expression of thanks to the 
president. Little things count. 


* 


The young man who wants short hours 
never will go far. 


* 


] 








Begin, or you'll never end! anything successfully. 
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Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting takes you instantly 
to the best vantage point from which to view sales conditions. 
To Henry Disston and Sons, Philadelphia, it has meant 
more efficient sales management. 


@ I. W. Wilder, Head of Disston’s Market 
and Statistics Department, says: “Selective 
selling is based on market research which, 
in turn, is based upon sales analysis. Our 
company, established over 100 years ago, is 
the largest maker of saws in the world, The 
markets served by our hundreds of items 
would have been too difficult to analyze 
accurately had we not for 25 years, used 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Account- 
ing and Tabulating Equipment—the fastest 
method for getting market figures, 

“Our sales managers are furnished reports 
in every way they need them: by territory, 
customer, class of product, 246 summary di- 
visions, jobber’s territory, priority rating, etc 


"We learn where we should concentrate 
to protect vital volume business; where our 


»_ KWIK-FAX - 


? 
The Remington Rand 
SYNCHRO-MATIC 


is a dual-duty hook-up which 


automatically punches tabulating PUNCHED-CARD 


cards, for sales and other analy- 


ses, at the same time the invoice *The HOLE @) MARK of a System 
is being produced on a Reming- 
ton Rand Bookkeeping Machi «+ the Symbol of Accuracy 

i? - Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 


BUY BONDS — Buy Victory and Peace the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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sales efforts are in inverse ratio to profits; 
where we should broaden our base for later 
security; how our distributor’s sales in a 
territory compare with direct sales in that 
territory; and many other important facts. 


“Although sales have increased tremen- 
dously, we know that a let-down is coming, 
and this detailed punched-card analysis is 
our safeguard against the day when we will 
need accurate market research to cushion 


the drop and direct future policies,” ' 


Helpful ideas for every sales manager will 
be found in Certified Report No. 4109, cov- 
ering the Disston operation—available free 
to interested executives by writing to our 
nearest branch office, or direct to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div., Rm. 
1725, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Sellings - 
Post-War Job 


2. The Market Picture 
By DON MITCHELL 


HE paradox of post-war selling 
is that despite the wealthiest and 


most acquisitive market we've 
ever had, it’s going to be tougher than 
ever to hold our place. The best of us 
are likely to approach this market with 
green sales departments and an over- 
optimistic sales psychology that’s lazy 
with easy wartime order-filling. 

We are presuming that we will 
have an annual market of $140,000,- 
000,000. That’s a production figure. 
Assuming we can achieve it, how much 
of it will you and I be able to sell? 

We don’t know the answer to that, 
but we do know we're going to have 
to sell a great deal more than ever be- 
fore to show the same net profit. It 
means competition such as we have 
never yet faced. The old, easy-going 
market picture, painted with salesmen’s 
reports, personal opinions and intui- 
tion, won’t serve us efficiently enough. 
Precision tooling and mass production 
techniques have brought a necessity 
for precision market knowledge and 
more efficient distribution methods. 
Before we send our sales forces into 
the field we'll need to know exactly 
what our market potentials are; not 
only how much our company has to 
sell, but how much it can sell, how 
much our competitors are selling, how 
much the maximum potential is over- 
all, how much it will be next year. 


SELLING THE BOSS 


To get these facts costs money. It 
means a constant program of market 
research and analysis, and application 
of the data to our particular problems. 
Top management may tell us that we 
don’t need to spend the money—that 
adequate trade figures are available. 
Top management is our first sales 
problem. We have got to sell the boss 
the fact that what we need is data far 
more complete and specific than the 
usual trade statistics. 





Vice-president of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Don Mitch 


ell is a nationally known 
authority on sales and marketing. 
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As an idea of how wrong we can be 
about the thing we know best—our 
own market—take a recent survey re- 
ported by James F. Rasmussen of 
Crosley. The question was how much 
goods dealers would buy in the first 
post-war year. Now, dealers should 
know their local customers. Yet the 
survey revealed that the dealers were 
ready to buy 80% more refrigerators, 
more than twice as many radios and 
over two and a half times as many 
electric irons as the consumers would 
buy from them! 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 
The smart marketing chief needs 


constant research into his particular 
field, and from the standpoint of his 
particular products. He must constant- 
ly study outlets—new or overlooked— 
new customers, possible new uses, 
what competitors are doing, the effec- 
tiveness of his advertising and mer- 
chandising, possible changes of terri- 
tories and quotas. 

We have never really come near the 
peak of potential sales; we have never 
had to. We have produced the highest 
standard of living in the world, but 
think of this: In 1940, 44% of the 
homes in America still did not have 
bathtubs! Only 44% had mechanical 
refrigeration. 

As an example of what well-done 
research can mean to the market chief, 
take Pepsi-Cola’s experience when it 
first bucked the outstanding name-loy- 
alty market in soft drinks. For years, 
the industry had used, and considered 
efficient, a list of 65,000 potential soft 
drink outlets in New York City. Pepsi- 
Cola had the market surveyed from 
scratch and found—110,000 potential 
outlets! ; 

In our own industry we recently dis- 
covered that one of the greatest poten- 
tial outlets for electric light bulbs was 
the corner grocery. We didn’t think 
that up ourselves, We found out with 
market surveys. Cigarette manufac- 
turers found it out the same way. 






We're going into the post-war ma. 
ket without any really definite ides o 
the new sales problems which ma 
arise, but consumer research offen 
certain scientific guides. The first thing 
we want to know is the factor of 
change in a given area. What is th 
population shift? What effect has the 
war had on purchasing habits anj 
brand loyalty? What new purchasing 
trends are in the making? What 7" 
changes of living standards have beef 
effected, and how will such factors af. But as 
fect our products in replacement and |“ ™ 
interim buying, in leveling off buying? « 

For our preview of the market pic. vith J 
ture we also need to know what the “ 
industry as a whole can expect, ani} 
the position of our competitors. We 7. 
aren't going to regain our pre-war 
position without fighting. For instance, 
before the war there were 56 licensed 
manufacturers of radio receivers. To. 
day there are 150. Yet all the old man. |™ 
ufacturers can produce from 5 to 30 
times as many units as they could be 
fore. We know a big market will exist, i 
but which of us are going to get the 
sales we need? There’s one person 
who can give us the answer—the ulti- 
mate consumer. We can find out what 
he thinks ‘about our present or future }! 
products just by asking him. If we 
think he’s being over-generous in his 
statements we can test him with one 
question: “Will you buy it now?” 
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DETAILS ARE ESSENTIAL 


From my experience, we need more 
detailed knowledge of the general mar- 
ket picture, too. We have tended to be 
loose about it in the past: “It’s an 
Irish neighborhood; they like corned 
beef and cabbage.” The market pic- 
ture should give us details: How Irish 


_ is it? How much corned beef is eaten |™ 


and could a substitute be sold? How }™° 
does the rising generation feel about 
it? What is the, birthrate? Is there a Af 
shift of economic status in the neigh- al 
borhood and how does it bear on cur- | ™ 
rent and future sales potentials? Are fe 
buying habits very deeply rooted, or |™ 
are they habits simply because nobody i 
has ever tried to sell the customers a de 
change? . 
Market research can give us the an- |“ 
swers—answers which we need to }° 
properly evaluate the market picture. 
f 





This is the second in a series 
of stories on post-war sales : 
problems. Next: Sales research. 
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~ the ENRY CLAY once said that the 
hasi only safe way to judge the future 













is by the past. In my experience 
hat has not always proved 100% true. 
ors af [put 88 I recall the biggest mistake I 
nt and made, I’m sure that the lessons of 
1ying? (He past must not be ignored if one is 

fo plan soundly for the future. I agree 


What 
e been f 


a 
. e ith Josh Billings that “success doesn’t 
. a onsist in not making mistakes but in 
5. We ft making the same ones twice.” 


I am telling about my biggest mis- 
take because it was really two mistakes 
in one. The big one was parent to the 
second, and that one nearly wrecked 
me. 

I had been going around for 10 
years telling other business men that 
if they were going to expand they 
should do it cautiously, that if they 
were going to enter new markets or 
open branches in new locations they 
should do it with a full knowledge of 
just what the new territories had to 
offer—that expansion should be pre- 
ceded by careful market analysis. 
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NEARLY WENT BROKE 
And then what did I do? I went 
thead and expanded, far, wide and 
handsome, without applying the prin- 


a ciples of market research I had ‘so 


mar- 


‘o be | insistently advocated. Like many 
Zz others, I thought my business was dif- 
rneq | erent. I had made a few modest ex- 
pie. pansions that proved profitable so | 
frish | Hought it was just a matter of mathe- 


matics—the more I expanded the more 


aten 
How | Money I’d make. 
bout | What happened was a sad story. 


re q | After I had expanded operations to 


igh: almost every part of the United States 
cur. | nd Canada I discovered that the first 
Are | ew modest expansions I had made 


profitably had been lucky strikes, that 


, OF 
ody the laws revolving around supply and 
rs q | demand, logical markets, diminishing 


returns, etc., applied to my business 
an- | 8 Well as others. The result was that 
to | °ertain territories lost us money at the 
expense of profits gained from others. 
Before we could shorten our operating 
fronts we practically went broke. 


ure, 





George S. May is head of the world’s largest 
business engineering firm—the George S. 
May Co. 
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We learned, to our sorrow, that to 
advertise in publications reaching busi- 
ness men throughout the United States 
and Canada is one thing, but that to 
allow a keyed-up organization to push 
sales and service into all points on the 
map covered by such promotion is 
another. Before we knew it we reached 
the point of diminishing returns—even 
to the point where there were no re- 
turns. 

That profitless situation compelled 
us to make immediate correction. The 
rainbow in this story is that, by ap- 
plying the fundamental principles of 
business engineering to our own oper- 





George S. May 


ation, it has paid us back many times 
the million dollars in net profits that 
the mistake of not applying them cost 
us. It may interest others to know how 
we rehabilitated ourselves. 

Needless to say, we first made a thor- 
ough study of our markets. We had 
painfully learned that certain regional 
characteristics, such as those of great 
distances, sparsity of business opera- 
tions and low average ratings, indicat- 
ed operating losses for us. So we 
withdrew from such of those regions 
as we were already in and defined 
others so as to “include them out” of 
future operations. In addition to this 
field mapping we worked out a set of 
controls which assures us an adequate 
net profit throughout our probable 
range of gross operations. 


“| “My Biggest Mistake’ 


Based on my experience in dealing 
with over 11,000 business engineering 
jobs, and the lesson learned from my 
biggest mistake, I am impelled to 
issue this warning to business: More 
men will go broke after the war from 
over-expansion than from any other 
reason. They will do this honestly, be- 
lieving all the tales predicting how 
many millions of washing machines, 
automobiles, refrigerators and every- 
thing else we are going to need, con- 
vinced that this country will never run 
out of business. 

It is almost a certainty that we will 
have good business for five years after. 
But who will have that good business? 
I believe it will be the up-to-date, 
hustling companies that have analyzed 
their markets, that have their costs 
under control and that have a superior 
product, the best sales force and the 
best distribution methods. 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


There looms up the ominous likeli- 
hood that for the first two years after 
the war many business men will be 
lulled into a false sense of security by 
a suddenly-released flood of orders. 
The attitude will be, “Well, here’s the 
bonanza—we can’t help making 
money.” But in the midst of their 
complacency many managements are 
bound to wake up and find themselves 
far outstripped by competitors and 
with bankruptcy staring them starkly 
in the face. 

I predict that the five years follow- 
ing the end of the war will be a period 
of the most critical and keenly com- 
petitive business this country has ever 
seen. If ever the law of the “survival 
of the fittest” applies it will be then. 

Still in line with what I learned 
from my biggest mistake, here is an- 
other warning: Any business man who 
is contemplating plant expansion 
should be very, very cautious, because 
he will do a lot better to operate a 
smaller plant at high capacity and a 
certain profit than to assume the un- 
certainties of a large plant requiring 
more volume than he can depend upon 
getting year after year. Also, if man- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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and keep the country in a rest- 
less and somewhat dyspeptic mood. It 
will take most of the next three 
months for the people—and the Gov- 
ernment—to line up their prescrip- 
tions for the kind of legislative treat- 
ment that will be necessary to produce 
a new and prosperous “normalcy,” the 
nation’s foremost post-war objective. 

Federal agencies are undergoing a 
Trumanizing program of reorganiza- 
tion, getting set to meet reconversion 
issues which will come to a head this 
Fall. Both in business and government 
some experience in grappling with 
these problems is needed to show up 
the inadequacies of present change- 
over machinery. 

Hottest problem this Summer will 
be labor. Unions are undermining 
WLB by defying ‘its stay-at-work di- 
rectives. As more-and-more unions 
break through their no-strike bonds, 
continued effectiveness of WLB be- 
comes questionable. But alternative of 
setting up Government as absolute 
arbiter in all labor disputes is equally 
objectionable to many employers. An 
important side issue is how to handle 
the recent “reconversion” of the U. S. 
Communists to their old revolutionary 
principles and what effect that will 
have on work stoppages in war-related 
activities. 

Schwellenbach will set up a more 
centralized and somewhat better co- 
ordinated Labor Department, but there 
is no hope that putting labor under a 
single Washington tent will substan- 
tially reduce the number of strikes or 
relieve the tightening jurisdictional 
‘tensions between AFL and CIO. Best 
prospect is that the centralizing will 
improve the handling and expedite 
settlements of labor disputes, especial- 
ly in cases of inter-union squabbles 
‘which now leave employers caught in 
ithe middle. 

Layoffs will bring enough unem- 
‘ployment to solidify union pressures 
for higher “tide-over” pay, travel al- 
ilowances, etc. During this transitional 
period will come intensive organiza- 
Wé 


Sand grny pains will domi- 


tional drives by CIO and AFL as a 
further impediment to resuming pro- 
duction of civilian goods. Some sig- 
nificance will be attached to the fact 
that Higgins and Kaiser, liberal tub- 
thurnpers of the Wallace “school,” are 
having their first taste of serious labor 
trouble—Higgins over veterans’ senior- 
ity rights, Kaiser over competition be- 
tween his AFL affiliate and the CIO. 

Bradley will expana, streamline and 
modernize the veterans’ administration. 
By September he will be ready to rec- 
ommend several liberalizing amend- 
ments in the GI “Bill of Rights,” par- 
ticularly in connection with loans to 
returning soldiers. It will also be up 
to Congress to clarify veterans’ rights 
to their old jobs, whether they must 
join existing unions, etc. 

On the fiscal front, business is alert- 


Economists Poll - 


ForBEs economists, in this 25th 

quarterly forecast of business 
conditions, reveal mixed viewpoints on 
many phases of business, reflecting 
current problems arising out of recon- 
version while conducting a one-front 
war. 

Most Pressinc ProsLem: As some 
economists see it, this quarter’s most 
pressing economic problem is to “re- 
duce scarcities by increasing civilian 
production without interfering with 
the war effort.” At the same time, one 
expert’s view is that “shifting labor 
from war to peace industries” is vital. 
The consensus is that we must main- 
tain balanced productivity and income, 
meanwhile not losing sight of the Pa- 
cific war front. 

Propuction: One economist sums 
up the prevailing view in these words: 
“While civilian production wil! be held- 
down by raw material shortages, many 


f poe quarter predictions by 



















ed for possible stiffening of credit cg al 


trols, Threat of requiring 35% do ee 


payments on real estate transfers may 3: 
be enough to curb the sharp —— 
ary movement in that direction. ~ 
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is also talk of boosting margins { 
stock trading to 75% and raising t 
tax rate on short-lerm capital gai 
but action depends on Summer ¢ 
opments in speculative profit-taking, 

Government surplus property 
mains a badly handled deflationa year. 
aye It will take a new law this Fall (han 

to straighten out disposal procedure} jooji 
A single administrator rather than the) gro, 
present three-man board will run th} nate 
show, but the selling job will be highh} 7, 
departmentalized under experienced 4 
business advisers. 

Internationally, the prospect is ie 
bright for U. S. ratification of the Saj ,,, 
Francisco Charter, but not until Fal. 
President Truman will get his first big 
diplomatic bath at the Big Three mee. 
ing in Berlin. Vast expansion of t 
State Department will be undertake ; 
upon his return, probably under Ji 
my Byrnes. Ickes appears d 
leave the cabinet by Fall—Morgentha 
before the year’s end.—GENE Ross. 
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civilian products will reappear.” Ant} 4, 
he adds this encouraging note: “Cu 
backs will be speeded up after pipe 
lines for the Japanese war are filled’ 
In general, most of our experts agre 
that civilian output will be moderately 
higher, war production distinctly 
lower, in the months to come. Pacifi 
war needs, however, are cited as th 
guiding factor in reconversion prc 
grams during this quarter. 

Lapor: One economist foresees # 
“increasing number of strikes as work: 
ers attempt to hold wartime wage lev- , 
els with overtime removed.” Another, 
however, expects labor to be “restless 
but with no major strikes.” 

Generally speaking, most of the & 
perts believe that employment level 
will decrease, and that war plant mat- 
power shortages will lessen. One & 
treme view: “Manpower will still b 
very tight, with slow development 0 
local unemployment.” In the samt 
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yin: “Spotty unemployment will ap- 
as industry begins to reconvert.” 
Waces: Practically all our forecast- 
ihe; qs anticipate a boost in wages. As one 
Nt puts it: “Wages will gain spasmodi- 
clly”; another looks for “increases 
to offset loss of wartime pay.” 
. | Prices: Divided opinion reigns con- 
a4 cerning prices. One expert believes that 
. | “prices will keep at current levels,” 
aking | bile another expects them to rise 
rty I) “somewhat faster than during the past 
Honan year.” And another: “There'll be little 
his F change in posted prices but continued 
cedure} decline in purchasing power of money 
han the through increasing shortages in, legiti- 
run th! mate markets.” 
ie Taxes: The prevailing viewpoint is 
Tiencedl that there'll be little if any change in 
the tax situation this quarter. In all 
likelihood, says one man: “The 1945 
the Sal tax bill will reduce taxes but little.” 
il F a InFLATION: Our forecasters are 
irst big pretty much agreed that inflation, 
© met! while still a potential danger, is never- 
Of the theless controllable. As one man puts 
ertake it: “Inflation is gaining momentum, 
er Jim} but is not yet out of hand.” 
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senthay FAVORABLE 
ome Typical “favorable” elements in the 
business outlook for the third quarter: 
1. “Initial phase of reconversion is 
making headway.” 
2. “Government’s apparent determi- 
nation to get along with business.” 
3. “Aggressive manner in which 
Truman assumed leadership, with re- 
sultant measure of accord between 
Congress and President.” 
” And 4. “Fundamentals of peace as being 
| “Cu. defined at San Francisco conference.” 
: ; 5. “Public buying restraint.” 
ftloa? 6. “Favorable crop outlook.” 
ome 7. “Large deferred demand for civ- 
oxatah ilian goods.” 
tinctl UNFAVORABLE 
Pacific tits ‘ 
as th} . Lhe obverse side of the mirror re- 
1 po flects the following “unfavorable” fac- 
tors: 
ses | . L: Uncertainty as to extent of cut- 
work) backs on war production.” 
ye ler}. 2. “Inadequate production of civil- 
‘other,| 122 goods to offset loss in war output.” 
astles,| . 3% “Downgrading of jobs with loss 
in take-home pay.” 
he | 4% “Spread of black markets.” 
leves| _ 2 “Pressure on wages and prices.” 
- man} © “Small volume during early re- 
ne ex} conversion sharply reduces profit mar- 
ll be] Bins.” 
ent off « (- New political pressure for farm 
same} Phice floors.” of trom 
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B. C. Forbes Forecast 


HE over-all trend is in the right 
direction, although various un- 
certainties are causing concern. 

The attempt to coerce Congress into 
“guaranteeing” profits for farmers, no 
matter how slipshod and _ inefficient 
their methods, reflects utterly unsound 
economic thinking. If such legislation 
were passed, what reason could be giv- 
en for refusing similar “guarantees” 
to every line of industry? Incentive to 
excel would be killed. The whole prin- 
ciple of competition, on which this na- 
tion’s marvelous accomplishments have 
been achieved, would be annihilated. 
The consequence would be unimagina- 
bly catastrophic. 

By no means can it be taken for 
granted that our Federal legislators 
will put their foot down on paying 
wage earners for hours not worked 
when cancellations of war contracts 
necessitate abolition of overtime. Labor 
leaders are dinning into the ears of 
the Administration and Congress that 
“take home” pay must, under no cir- 
cumstances, be reduced, regardless of 
the number of hours worked, the vol- 
ume produced. Submission to such de- 
mands would, of course, incite rank 
inflation. 

Organized labor is behaving disturb- 
ingly in too many directions. Its “no 
strike” pledge is being flagrantly vio- 
lated. The Smith-Connally Act, instead 
of having prevented strikes, has 
clothed them with a semblance of 
legality. You and I, taxpayers, are 
condemned to foot the bill for con- 
ducting strike votes—up to $200,000 
per strike. The War Labor Board finds 
itself impotent. 

The wage curve continues upwards. 

So does the cost of living. Unless a 
more effective brake than seems likely 
is applied to farm commodity prices 


- and to labor demands, inflation will 


inevitably become more pronounced. 


INDUSTRY IN THE DARK 
Complaints are rife throughout in- 
dustry that reconversion to peacetime 
production and employment is not 
keeping pace with release of war work- 
ers..Bureaucracy. is. blamed. 


The industrial world, on whom re- 
sponsibility for bringing full-time em- 
ployment is placed, is still witheut 
definite light on how, to what extent, 
or when, tax modification will be pre- 
scribed. Sensible legislative action on 
this score would be tremendously 
helpful, should not be delayed. 

The San Francisco Conference has 
achieved its main objective. 

The United States Supreme Court, 
as re-cast under the New Deal regime, 
is flopping and floundering disconcert- 
ingly. Decisions bristle with dissents. 
Radicalism predominates. Most of the 
Justices act as if they were governed 
more by politics than by principles. 


ENCOURAGING ASPECTS 


The picture, however, has other, 
more favorable, aspects. 

President Truman is inspiring cen- 
fidence among thoughtful citizens. He 
exhibits determination to hew close to 
the center. He is courageously oppos- 
ing governmental extravagance. He 
gives promise of slashing the army of 
tax-eaters, of curtailing or eliminating 
needless bureaus, agencies, commis- 
sions, etc. 

Collapse of Japan daily comes 
nearer. 

Our crop prospects are excellent. 
Very important. 

Black markets, although still abound- 
ing infamously, should be curbed by 
recently-announced plans. 

Labor scarcity is abating in various 
areas. 

Returning service men are readily 
finding jobs. 

Prospects for sensible labo - legisla- 
tion have brightened. 


The assessor of economic develop- 
ments, the security market, records en- 
couragement over events. Stocks have 
reached new eight-year heights. Bond 
issues are being marketed on advan- 
tageous terms. Ditto an increasing. 
number of preferred stock flotations. 

The almost unanimous opinion now 
is that America is assured of consumer 
demand for all industry can produce 
for at least two-three years. 
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Tanks Pressed 


While You Wait 


By HAROLD S. KAHM 


ODGERS HYDRAULIC, INC., a 

pint-sized factory located in a 

small Minneapolis suburb, is an 
industrial midget whose 140 employees 
are doing a big-time war job by turn- 
ing out two of Hirohito’s biggest night- 
mares. They’re just a couple of small 
machines that hardly anyone outside of 
a few top-ranking War Department 
officials and a handful of Gls have 
even heard of. 

But these innocent-looking devices, 
quite harmless in themselves, constitute 
one of our biggest secret weapons. 
They perform the vital function of re- 
pairing a tank or a bulldozer in the 
field almost as fast as enemy shells or 
bad terrain can knock one out of ac- 
tion. Take the case of the bulldozer. 
When a vital air field is bombed a 
thousand first-class bombers and fight- 
er planes might be untouched by a 
single fragment. Nevertheless, those 
planes are so many dead ducks until 
the field is repaired. It can take a 
small army of men many hours, or 
even days, to restore a heavily bombed 
air field to usefulness. It takes a bat- 
tery of bulldozers about three minutes. 
That is, if you have the bulldozers and 
they’re in good working order. 


SERVICE ON THE SPOT 


“Victory,” says Major General Rey- 
bold, “seems to favor the side with 
the greater ability to move dirt.” And 
the modern bulldozer is the most effi- 
cient dirt-mover known to man. But 
it’s one thing to have plenty of bull- 
dozers. It’s something else to keep 
them in operating condition. The mor- 
tality rate of war machinery is high. 

When bulldozers break down the 
idea is to repair them—fast! And if it 
takes a couple of weeks to repair a bull- 
dozer, and the job has to be repeated 
at frequent intervals, it can mean dis- 
aster. The weakest part of a bulldozer 
is the track on which it runs. Like a 
huge steel necklace with perhaps sixty 
individual “pieces” making up the 
chain, each powerful, ground-gripping 
“piece” is connected to its neighbor 
by a heavy steel pin and bushings. Tons 
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This pint-sized factory 
is playing a major role 
in America’s war effort 





of weight crush down on this moving 
track as the machine rumbles and 
grinds over every kind of terrain. 
Thus it isn’t long before some parts of 
the track must be replaced by new 
sections. 

It’s easy enough to get the track off, 
but getting it apart for replacement 
purposes is another thing. Those pins 
and bushings are rusted, wrenched, 
pounded and jammed in tight. Getting 
one of them out, with the aid of a 
sledge hammer, would take a strong 
man two or three days of sweating 
labor. And only then can he start on 
the next pin. Meanwhile, a vitally im- 
portant bulldozer is immobilized. 

That’s where the half-hidden little 
Minnesota factory operated by the 
three Rodgers brothers steps into the 
picture. Out of that tiny plant comes 
a little giant known as the Rodgers 
Track Press. Mounted on a trailer and 
pulled by a jeep, it accompanies the 
bulldozers wherever they go. like a dog 










on the heels of a herd of elephank 
When a track job has to be done, th 
Press is rushed to the stricken ma 
chine and the stubborn pins are pressed 
out by means of a small steel hydraulic 
ram that pushes against a jammed. 
pin with a pressure up to 250,00) 
pounds. The toughest pin or bushing 
just slides out. The entire Track Pres 
unit is complete in itself, ready to oper. 
ate as soon as its gasoline engine is 
started. And it’s so simple to run tha 
any 18-year-old rookie can take over 
after seeing the job done once. 

Now let’s have a look at the other 
big headache the Rodgers brother 
have cooked up for the Japs: The 
Rodgers Bogey Wheel Press, for tanks, 
Let’s say you're driving along the 
highway in your car. You run overa 
nail and get a flat tire. You're going 
to take off the flat tire and put on your 
spare. But suppose instead of unscrew. 
ing the lugs with a wrench you pro 
ceed to use an acetylene torch to bum 
them off. You also burn off the rim 
and the flat tire. Now you're ready 
to put on your spare. Fantastic? Well, 
they used to be compelled to do a 
similar job to take off and replace the 
hard rubber tires on bogey wheels of 
tanks—an arduous, time-consuming 
job where a difference of five minutes 
could mean a battle lost, and burning 
up precious rubber could cost men’s 
lives. 

But that was the only process for 
removing those bogey wheel tires that 
are to a tank what the drive gear 
is to your automobile. Burning them 
off normally consumed three to four 
days. Perhaps the parts damaged in 
the process could be replaced imme- 










































































































































































































The old way: Damaged track is removed in segments, then hauled to repair shop 
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Maa mos likely le Succeed... 


$ Ip LOOK at him now, you wouldn’t 
think he works so hard—as most of 
us must in wartime. 


But the real reason he can work hard 
is that he knows when to relax. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 


Yet in these days of strain, more and 
more people must work harder and use 
more energy. We should all remember 
that efficiency drops when fatigue begins. 


- To do our patriotic best, we should, and 


must, know how to “take it easy” in off 
hours. « 


There’s no secret to recognizing sérious 
fatigue. Irritability . . . that “all-in” feel- 
ing .. , nagging headaches . . . sluggish 
thinking—all may mean it is time to relax. 


Of course if such signs of weariness are 
occasional, instinct tells you to get a good 
night’s sleep, and you’re ready to go 
again. But if you are chronically tired and 
listless you should— 
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See your doctor, to make sure that 
some illness like tuberculosis or heart dis- 
ease isn’t the cause. Perhaps he will find 
some minor and readily corrected cause 
such as poor eyesight or hearing, bad 
teeth, foot trouble—even faulty posture. 
Any of these can place a strain on your 
system of which you may not even be 
aware. 


Accumulate more energy, by eating 
adequate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a hearty breakfast. After all, 
your body’s source of useful energy is the 
food you eat. 


Get more sleep—make a habit of get- 
ting to bed an hour earlier. Rest briefly 
during the day if you have a chance. Try 
and get plenty of fresh air. 


Conserve your energy, by avoiding 
worry, tension, too fast a pace in work 
or recreation. Emotional control is im- 
portant, for fear and anger burn up pre- 
cious energy. Be calm—and above all 


learn to relax. Let tense muscles go limp 
from time to time. It is wise to prevent 
mental fatigue by relaxing your mind 
with the type of recreation that revives 
you best. 


You can do a better job and enjoy 
doing it...if you don’t let fatigue tighten 
you up. 

Write for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 


“Fatigue—What To Do About That Tired 
Feeling.” 
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diately; perhaps not. And during this 
time it meant, in each case, one tank 
out of action, 

The Rodgers Bogey Wheel Press 
blitzed this situation, The damaged 
tank didn't have to limp or be towed 
back to a repair depot, The Press did 
the job right in the field—not in three 
days but in ten minutes, and without 
damaging the rubber or the wheels. 
The mechanical principle is the same 
as that employed for pressing out 
track pins on a bulldozer, The tires, 
apparently jammed on forever, are 
pressed off with no more effort than 
the touch of a GI's finger on a lever. 
The gigantic pressing power is sup: 
plied by an electric motor and a hy- 
draulic pump, mounted in a mobile 
unit, 

The Press has enabled us to keep 
huge numbers of tanks in action which 
otherwise would be immobilized in 
repaiz depots, Again and again this 
single factor has enabled us to main- 
tain numerical superiority in tank en- 
gagements, So indispensable does the 
War Department consider this little 
device that Army red tape, which has 
sent so many war plant executives into 
near apoplexy, simply doesn’t exist for 
the Rodgers brothers. The Army hugs 
this little factory closer than a brass 
hat. 


STARTED ON SHOE-STRING 


How these two ingenious weapons of 
war came into being is a dramatic and 
typically American story, and one 
which should sound a note of cheer for 
service men who plan to start their 
own small businesses after the war. 
For Rodgers. Hydraulic, Inc. (1944 
volume: $2,000,000) was started by 
nobodies, on a shoe-string, during one 
of the worst years of the depression. 
The shoe-string consisted of a few hun- 
dred borrowed dollars; the nobodies 
were Jim, George and John Rodgers, 
three young men who dreamed how 
nice it would be to have a million dol- 
lars but who were happy, in the mean- 
time, if they could manage to get 
enough to eat. Often enough they 
didn’t. And to top it off, everyone 
said they were crazy. 

The business they started was a little 
crazy, tog. It consisted of furnishing 
repairs for a make of tractor that was 
no longer manufactured, car greasing 
and repairing, and selling retail gaso- 
line and supplies for road contractors. 
When Jim invented the Track Press 


everyone who saw it said it was a mar- 
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velous thing, ideal for repairing trac- 
tors. The Rodgers worked feverishly 
to set up a factory to produce them. 
Lacking the money to buy tools, they 
made their own, They managed to ac- 
quire a lathe and a drill press, Power 
for this dazzling array of machinery 
was supplied by the rear wheels of an 
ancient jacked-up truck. 


TOUGH GOING 


The only trouble was that scarcely 
anyone had any money—including 
their would-be customers, Once in a 
while someone did turn up with a bona 
fide order. Then the Rodgers would 
scramble to borrow enough money to 
buy the materials they needed. It was 
tough going. But they stuck it out for, 
as John said, they didn’t have sense 
enough to quit, 

At last, however, their luck changed. 
The largest fleet of peacetime tractors 
was then owned by the Government, 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
the CCC, and they ordered Rodgers 
Presses for many of their shops, That 
order was a life-saver. Then an Army 
captain came across one of the Presses 
in the CCC and couldn’t get it out of 
his mind, When the Army began buy- 
ing equipment during the defense pro- 
gram, Rodgers Track Presses were on 
the order sheet, 

The war clouds grew darker. At 
Fort Benning, a Colonel said to Jim 
Rodgers, “I wish somebody could de- 
velop a machine that could remove the 
tires on bogey wheels from tanks easily 
and quickly, and without damaging the 
rubber.” Jim knitted his brows. He 
picked up a stick of wood and drew 





a design in the sand, and the Rodgers 
Bogey Wheel Press was born. 

Rodgers Hydraulic, Inc., was now 
going great guns, with 300 dealers al} 
over the country, most of whom had 
never even seen a Rodgers representa. 
tive. Often one of them would send in 
a blank, signed check with an order 
for Track Presses, Jim developed a 
dozen other machines, including a hy. 
draulic salvager for use in the oil in. 
dustry, two new hydrostatic test units, 
a new portable straightener for Kellys 
and pipe, a hydraulic keel bender, a 
universal hydraulic press and—newest 
for war—a tank track lug puller, 


LESSON IN DEMOCRACY 


It's interesting to note that this 
dynamic little factory grew to its 
present proportions on its own steam, 
except for the assistance of friendly 
bankers to meet peak periods. It’s also 
of interest, perhaps, to record the fact 
that Rodgers employees call their 
bosses by their first names, and that 
the newly-built restaurant and recrea- 
tion hall for those employees is larger 
and more elaborate than the office 
building occupied by the Rodgers 
themselves, You don’t work for the 
Rodgers; you work with them, and 
like it, 

Thus it is that three young men who 
started a small business of their own, 
in the midst of the nation’s darkest 
depression, became a powerful striking 
arm against the forces that would de- 
stroy the system of free enterprise. 
It’s one of the many lessons in de- 
mocracy that Hitler and Hirohito will 
never forget. 


How to Get Things Done 


ON of my neighbors, employed 
in a railroad office, tells me he is 
always overworked and on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. I met an as- 
sociate of this man the other day, and 
we fell to talking about the strain war 
has imposed on all kinds of business 
men. I mentioned the load my neigh- 
bor was carrying. 

With great kindliness, he told me 
that my neighbor has had an easy job 
for years, is in a condition of semi- 
retirement, and that his feeling of being 
overworked was brought about largely 
by his inability to get things done. 
The man has spent most of his busi- 


ness life, as he expressed it, “picking 


up and putting down papers on a 
desk.” He would sit all day long with 
a pile of papers in front of him, pick- 
ing one up, reading it, putting it down 
in another pile, then repeating the 
same thing all day long. Because he 
has worked in a large office, it had in 
some way been able to absorb his in- 
efficiency. As a business counselor | 
have watched this same thing happen 
in many organizations. 

Executives realize that getting things 
done depends only on three simple 
rules: 1, Decide what is to be done. 
2. Decide how it is to be done or by 
whom. 3. Do it—or follow through 
until it. is done—Cuarves B, Rortu. 
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Opportunities 


...in part-time enterprises 
By THE EDITORS 


. fact that you're unable to de- 


vote your full time to a new post- 
war business needn't bar you 
from engaging in one on a part-time 
or seasonal basis, depending upon your 
circumstances. If you can devote one 
to three hours a day to an extra enter- 
prise, here are some suggestions: 
First, there are several businesses, 
for the most part on a larger scale, 
which can readily be entrusted to a re- 
liable agent, so that very little of your 
own time is required. A trailer or 
tourist camp, Summer cottages, an 
apartment building and a real estate 
subdivision, for instance, can normally 
be handled by a competent agent on 
the premises. Approximately $10,000 
should be regarded as the minimum 
capital in this class of enterprise. 


PARTNERSHIP POSSIBILITIES 


A much greater field of opportunity 
lies in the partnership arrangement, 
wherein one partner is active, taking 
full charge of the business, while the 
other, the silent partner, supplies the 
capital, Find a man in whose charac- 
ter, background, experience and ability 
you have confidence, finance him in 
some promising post-war business, 
and you can share his success with 
very little of your own time being re- 
quired. After the war there will be 
many returned service men, with ex- 
cellent backgrounds of pre-war experi- 
ence, who would be glad to enter into 
such an arrangement with an experi- 
enced business man. 

The part-time business you can con- 
duct by yourself must necessarily be 
limited in its scale of operation so that 
it will not infringe too heavily upon 
your time. A small mail order busi- 
ness is particularly suited to this pur- 
pose, for you can devote any time of 
the day or evening you may have free 
to handling orders and correspondence. 
A rental library, located in a store on 
a percentage basis, requires a mini- 
mum of attention. 

If you’re mechanically inclined, and 
able to repair your own machines 
when necessary, you can operate a 





number of coin-operated devices in 
your spare time, placing them in vari- 
ous locations on a percentage - basis. 
An hour a day or evening may enable 
you to handle a dozen machines. A 
dance hall—preferably rented, with 
dances held one or two evenings a 
week-—may be very profitable, and will 
not take up much of your time. 

If located in a suitable area, you can 
build a part-time business based on 
the rental of certain types of hospital 
or sick-room equipment such as wheel 
chairs, crutches, bed tables, heat lamps, 
etc. A Minnesota business man built 
an excellent part-time business renting 
toboggans during the Winter season, 
basing his enterprise on the fact that 
though many young people like to go 
tobogganning, few own toboggans. 

If you're retired, or for some other 
reason are able to spend your Winters 
in Florida, there are many opportuni- 
ties open which will keep you busy 
only about three months of the year. 
After the war, Florida will probably 
have a big influx of tourists in the 
smaller income groups, who will be in 
the market for low-cost housing and a 
great variety of inexpensive entertain- 
ment. A group of pre-fabricated tourist 
cabins may be left in charge of an 
agent. Waterfront beach cabins will 
be in demand for week-end parties as 
well as for regular residence. 





Tourists who’ arrive in Florida by 
train or bus will be prospects for 
rented automobiles or bicycles. In the 
former case, a fleet of midget cars 
might have a strong novelty appeal, 
Two-passenger motor scooters, rented 
by the hour, should also intrigue 
amusement-seeking tourists. Sightsee. 
ing boat trips, launch and speedboat 
rides, boat rentals, water bicycles and 
beach equipment rentals will also afford 
opportunities. In the heavily populated 
areas there will be opportunities to 
establish coin machine arcades, shoot. 
ing galleries, souvenir and gift stores, 
root beer and orange drink stands, 
ice cream bars, etc. 

How much money you can make 
during this short season will depend, 
usually, upon your scale of operation, 
For instance, you can go into the 
bicycle rental business with a dozen 
“bikes” and a sign, and perhaps net 
$5 a day. Or you can invest in 100 
“bikes” and net perhaps $50 a day. 


SURVEY THE FIELD 


The best way to start a Florida busi- 
ness is to go there during the height 
of the tourist season with these ideas 
in mind, size up the situation, and 
arrange for a suitable location for the 
following season. Incidentally, virtual- 
ly all of the above enterprises can be 
duplicated in the North, during the 
Summer season. 

Finally, the temporary. Christmas 
card store, toy store and novelty gift 
shop may do a year’s business during 
the brief Christmas season (Novem- 
ber 1-December 31). These lines are 
especially good for a man whose reg- 
ular business is slack during this 
period. As to the investment, figure on 
a minimum of about $3,000. 
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“I find it @ very profitable side-line for the bank!" 
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MODERN POWER FOR A MODERN RAILWAY 


Speeding Wartime Preight ou 
THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Are Two New Diesel Locomotives of 4,050 Horsepower. Geared to sustained speeds of 65 
miles an hour, these Giants of the Rails, each 140 feet long, weighing 690,000 pounds and 
consisting of three power units, are helping the M. & St. L. to fulfill its pledge of 


FINER, FASTER FREIGHT SERVICE FOR THE GREAT MIDWEST 





In the picture, the twin engines, No. 445 and No. 545, flank the also 
new No. 645, sixth in a series of nine combination road and switch- 
ing Diesels of 1,000 horsepower, built for the M. & St. L. in 1944 
and 1945, 

These modern locomotives, added to the Road’s already efficient 
motive power fleet, are in daily operation on the M. & St. L. main 
line. Today, they are moving War Freight to hasten Victory over 
Japan. Tomorrow, they will be at work on the transportation job 
of Peace, powering Fast Freight Service via the M. & St. L. and its 


TIME-SAVING PEORIA GATEWAY 








‘The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Raclway 


_ GENERAL OFFICE, NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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YOU'LL ALWAYS BE GLAD YOU BOUGHT WAR BONDS 
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A Soldier Speaks: 


How Will Gis Line Up 
To Mold America? 


NE major problem that will con- 
Q front the country on the return 

of overseas millions is already 
receiving consideration by many of 
them: Their post-war organization as 
veterans. No matter how organized, or 
for what specific purposes, either nar- 
rowly selfish or highly altruistic, these 
returned millions fall into a special 
category as citizens. The common de- 
nominator of long, arduous, often ex- 
tremely dangerous service in their 
country’s vastest war, provides sinews 
for a strong bond. 

How this immense potential pressure 
group shall line up, what type of lead- 
ership it will develop, is critically 
important. What is the attitude of most 
soldiers toward this problem? What 
sort of set-up do they favor? 


UNITING FOR POWER 


Contrary to many published state- 
ments, this is one question many Joes 
have pondered, It is frequently chewed 
over around the K rations. Today's 
service men are aware that to gain 
such ends as they may desire a strong 
organization is necessary. One dough- 
boy thus described his local ward 
boss: “Old is an ignorant 
cuss, but he can count noses.” 

Certain facts suggest the answer as 
to whether the vast majority of World 
War II veterans will form their own 
association or will merge forces with 
the American Legion or Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The two old organiza- 
tions enjoy, through many statutes, 
legal recognition almost as arms of the 
Government in handling veteran prob- 
lems. Today any veteran with a per- 
sonal problem finds that the most 
effective, if not the sole, way to present 
his case or claim is through some 
existing agency of either the Legion 
or VFW. 

Aside from recognition in law, the 
existing outfits have powerful attrac- 
tion for today’s soldiers through the 
long-established social and civic func- 
tioning of hundreds of local posts. 
Many chapters have their own—often 
lavish—buildings, frequently the center 
for social activities: also of wives 





This is the sixth in a series of 
stories on the views of Gls, writ- 
ten by a soldier from first-hand 


experience both here and abroad, 











and sons. To youthful soldiers these 
affairs hold attraction. Legion mem- 
bership gives a prestige they will be 
eager to enjoy. Then, of course, there 
is the appealing combination of father 
and son, where Dad was in the Legion 
and son desires to carry on. 

Moreover, the two existing organiza- 
tions have not been asleep in further- 
ing their appeal to new millions of 
potential members. Through their able 
Washington lobbies they have been 
most active in promulgating such sol- 
dier welfare legislation as the GI Bill 
of Rights; in the current controversy 
over the seniority rights of returned 
soldiers they have defended militantly 
the interpretation that treats the Gls 
more favorably than unions think 
justified; in many individual cases they 
have gone out of their way to aid non- 
member, new veterans facing problems 
in returning to civilian status. 

Finally, by no means least effective, 
has been the active proselyting by in- 
dividual Legionaires, proud of their 
organization and keenly alert to the 
necessity for incorporating new blood 
if they are to continue a powerfully 
influential force. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION? 


How can fresh groups successfully 
counter this entrenched, magnetic 
set-up? 

Is there widespread desire among 
Gls for an organization wholly their 
own? 

Certain factors favor such a new 
association. Many, particularly those 
“left of center” in their political think- 
ing, don’t like either the Legion or 
VFW because they feel there has been 
too frequent expression of anti-union 
sentiment or super-duper patriotic 
drum-beating. These men will fight for 
the new. Again, most of the active, 
organizer-type will certainly want their 


own outfits because in a totally ney 
set-up they figure they can wield, up. 
hampered, greater authority, and enjoy 
fruits of high office. True, the Legion 
and VFW are combatting this by sup 
porting World War II veterans for 
many offices locally and nationally, 
But inevitably it will take time befor 
First World War Legionaires give way 
in a majority of cases, 

Finally, widespread is the feeling 
that after this far longer war, and in 
a greatly changed economic setting, 
their problems will be very different 
from those of former veterans, and 
that therefore they will need their own 
organization in order to establish satis 
factorily their standing in the pending 


picture. 


SOME GROUPS ACTIVE NOW 


Already a considerable number of 
new war veteran formations have ap 
peared. With well over a million e& 
Gls, these outfits have not yet attracted 
any appreciable memberships. In at 
tempts to succeed, some of these World 
War II groups have gained publicity 
by appeals to strikers to work until 
the war is won—in one case by threat: 
ening to use their membership to 
“break” a Detroit strike. 

Two of these organizations have 
won some prominence by high-minded 
programs and able leadership. The 
American Veterans of World War Il, 
headed by a former six-striper with 
the Army Air Forces in Burma and 
China, and the American Veterans 
Committee, formed by a man who lost 
his leg in service, have both declared 
their main objectives are to assist Gls 
in re-establishing themselves as civil 
ians in the “American Way of Life’ 
they believe we fought to maintain, 
and to support an international organi 
zation “with teeth” that can cut red 
ice in assuring a permanent peact 
Crusading, bonus-seeking, and such 
like activities are not primary objec 
tives, according to the founders. 

What is the likelihood of substantia 
success, then, for a new nation#l 
grouping ? 

Probably slim. 
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Despite the reasons cited that will 
atract Gls to a new organization, the 
wppeal of the Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars is far greater, the 
jenefits more immediate. It would cer- 
winly take several years before any 
tally new units could approach the 
mtrenched, powerful position of the 
dd, and during those years the fire 
md vigor necessary to put them across 
ge bound to diminish. 

Undoubtedly some sort of federated 
grouping of the several embryonic new 
yteran units will survive; but it is 
wlikely to hurt or interfere signifi- 
antly with the continued strength of 
the older organizations. Rather, the 


legion and VF'W, reinvigorated with . 


new blood possessing a fresh viewpoint, 
will probably exercise greater influence 
than ever. 

Many thinking soldiers are aware 
of the potential abuse of pressure 
power that could arise. Through the 
workings of militant lobbies in Wash- 
ington they have seen clearly the tre- 
mendous political influence a well-knit 
organization speaking for millions can 
exert for purely selfish ends, But since 
abstaining from joining any veteran 
group for this reason will do no good, 
such sane heads will probably join 
and, together with the sage counsel of 
their warrior Dads, strive to make the 
Legion and VFW even more powerful 
in strengthening the American Way of 
Life most Gls have come to look upon 
asa damn good one compared with the 
others they have encountered in their 
recent “travels.” 


* 
TO THE POINT 


The tax evader is a thief. He steals 
from every one. And we need every 
one’s help to catch him.—HeEnry Mor- 
GENTHAU, JR., Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, 


The great complaint in ancient times 
was that the Government farmed out 
taxes. We are now in the same process 
of farming out taxes to the big labor 
leaders, —SENATOR BAILEY. 


I do not believe it is an overstate- 
ment to say that most of the other na- 
tions of the world will take the same 
toad that we take, but they will only 
take the road to economic liberalism 
if we give prompt and vigorous leader- 
ship—WiLuiaM CLayToN, Assistant 
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See that factory... 
Two years ago, that 17 acre plot was an apricot orchard. 
Now, it is the Pacific Coast plant of a national manufacturer 


. +. planning to serve the peacetime population of the West... 
the nation’s fastest growing market. 


During the past year, 22 concerns purchased 
factory sites or established plants in Santa Clara 
County. Among them were onan Electric Com- 
pany, International Minerals & Chemical Com- 
pany, Briarwood Pipe Corporation, Harold H. 
Clapp Inc., and others of like caliber. 


These firms located in Santa Clara County because it is the 
population center of the Pacific Coast . . . and closer to all 
markets. It is an area of decentralized manufacturing—with 
adequate labor, homes near places of employment and a pro- 
duction record that indicates an efficiency 15% greater than 
the national average. 


Taxes are low in Santa Clara County... new 
industrial areas have been provided . . . electric 
power and natural gas are available in practically 
unlimited quantities . . . transportation facilities, 
by land, sea and air are exceptionally good. 


Consider your own peacetime plans. Isn’t it time to make 
your own personal survey of the West Coast market—and 
Santa Clara County? 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


But why not get the facts—al/ of them! 
“Post War Pacific Coast”—the story of 
Santa Clara County, is a 36-page, factual 
book, which will be sent you without 
cost. Write on your business letterhead. 


pert. B 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


The population ceuter of the Pacific Coast 















































Rivers of Gold 


By GORDON CARROLL 


OLD is back in the news again. 
Around the world—in Canada, 
Alaska, Russia, South Africa, 

New Zealand—the yellow metal is giv- 
ing a romantic glint to stories telling 
of new strikes and finds. But while 
headlines emphasize the drama of te- 
day’s world-wide gold boom, there is 
an area south of Panama where a 
group of Yankee engineers, quiet and 
unsung, are applying mass-production 
methoas to the age-old task of treasure 
hunting. Deep in the jungle, they’re 
amassing tons of the yellow dust. 

The romance of these Yankee en- 
gineers, like every other romance, has 
a heroine; but not the kind usually 
met in fiction yarns. She’s as top- 
heavy as a houseboat, broad as a Ho- 
boken ferry, moves with a dinosaur’s 
clumsy grace, clanks and rattles like a 
steam roller. 

Our heroine is a dredge—a gravel- 
biting, sand-chewing, insatiable levia- 
than which cost her owners some 
$500,000. She is Dredge No. 4, one of 
a fleet of six, and boasts 1,000 tons 
deadweight, a length of 120 feet and a 
beam of 60. She was built in Alabama 
by shipworkers who put into her frame 
the toughest products of America’s 
steel mills. After a launching at Mobile, 
. she was towed through the Gulf of 
Mexico to the humid Choco coast, 
where she dropped anchor at a river’s 
mouth. Then another tug hauled her 
up-river some 300 miles, nosed her 
into a jungle shore and left her there, 
forlorn as a stranded whale. 


TRIBUTE TO ENTERPRISE 


Today, Dredge No. 4 is far up a 
Colombian river, breaking the jungle 
silence with her ceaseless metallic 
voice. Some of these ponderous 
dredges, like No. 4, were built in the 
States and towed to Colombia; others 
were freighted, piece by piece, to some 
obscure spot far up a non-navigable 
river and assembled on the spot. But 
whether the dredge is No. 4 or one 
of her sisters, the story of her work 
is a remarkable testimonial to Ameri- 
can ingenuity, enterprise and methods 
in far-off places. 

The Colombian jungle where the 
dredge fleet extracts gold (and an al- 
most equal amount of gold’s sister 


metal, platinum) is not inviting. Trees 
and vines are twisted together in a 
sullen mass; a tropic sun reflects from 
the rivers in shafts of eye-burning 
light. There are insects of all kind and 
sizes, all of which bite, sometimes 
fatally. Over the land hangs a constant 
heat, and when it rains, which is often, 
the heat only becomes more humid. 
The Choco region stretches from the 
Caribbean to the Pacific. Cutting 
through its dense green wilderness are 
the meandering rivers that hide, along 
their shores and bottoms, the gold that 
sells for $35 an ounce. That’s why 
Yankee engineers have brought dredges 
to this remote land, so that huge steel 
buckets can bite into the earth and sal- 





The inspiring story of 
a modern gold rush—in 
the heart of the jungle 





vage treasure that a native’s fingers, 
no matter how skilled at sluicing a pan, 
can only trifle with. 

In fact, the kind of pay dirt that the 
dredges handle wouldn’t be worth a 
native’s time, since profit in the Choco 
depends on mass production. In one 
year the dredge flotilla has handled 
14,000,000 cubic yards of gravel—or 
21,000,000 tons. And when the en- 
gineers tell you that gravel containing 
gold in the proportion of 1 to 10,000,- 
000 is good pay dirt, you can see why 
the job calls for mammoth machines. 

The preliminary steps to capturing 
the Choco’s treasure are slow and 
tedious. Engineers must first roam the 
territory, seeking ground rich enough 
to warrant commercial operations. 
Test-drill holes are made by the hun- 
dreds on land and in river bottoms, 
until an ideal spot is found. Then 
native woodsmen are sent in to clear 
the land of vegetation. Finally, weeks, 
months, and even years later, the 
dredge herself arrives. Meanwhile, not 
only have woodsmen cleared the tract, 
but electric power lines have been laid. 
As the dredge makes fast to her new 
mooring, the “juice” is hooked up, 
the massive gears move, the endless 
chain of buckets begins to rise and fall. 


Once the dredge’s buckets start chey. 
ing into the river bank the vessel on, 
ates a pond as water rushes in to cove 
the marks of her teeth. This keeps he 
moving ahead, gives her maneuver. 
bility. Up on the bridge the winchma 


manipulates the controls which moy}- 


the bucket chain from side to si 
while the dredge’s stern stands stil) 
Those clanging buckets may be scrap 
ing the river bed 50 feet below or tear. 
ing gravel from surface areas that no 
long before were covered with deny 
jungle. But whatever their task they 
keep clanking 24 hours a day, dump 
ing their contents into chutes and 
screens amidships where water does; 
simple but skillful job. It sluices ove 
the rocks and gravel, picking out pay 
dirt with almost human-hand precision, 


ALL IN A DAY'S WORK 


Once a week the sluices are scraped 
and the concentrated sands, enough to 
fill a large milk can, are taken back 
to camp for final separation. It doesn't 
look rich, this dull and _lusterles 
“pay,” but it’s truly worth its weight 
in gold. To the dredge crews, the gold 
they find is a commonplace product of 
manual labor, like coal from a mine 
or oil from a well. The men are mostly 
burly, calloused fellows who operate 
the dredges because it’s the only skill 
they know. Some of them have spent 
most of their lives working for the 
South American Gold and Platinum 
Co. Others have roamed the world 
stopping only where dredging was in 
progress—in Alaska, New Zealand, 
Malaya, California. 

Aided by modern science, the com 
pany has lifted the curse of boredom 
from life in the Choco. The main camp 
at Andagoya, a compact village ins 
river valley below the jungle’s sloping 
hills, contains cottages for marriel 
men and bachelors, plus a restaurant 
where food is gobd and _ plentiful 
There is also a spotless hospital, a me 
chine shop, a warehouse or two. Rising 
above the camp are the shining sted 
towers whose lines transmit current 
from the company’s power plant. The 
plant itself, a miniature TVA, lie 
miles away at an elbow of the Andes 
gueda River where swift waters give 
unceasing hydro power. These tran 
mission lines are tapped to supply 
electricity to nearby villages. 

But camp life was not always up 
1945 standards. Before World War |, 
isolation from the outside world was 
virtually complete. Letters and new 
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LIOBOND is one of American in- 

dustry’s great wartime achieve- 
ments, now solving scores of 
production problems. 

An all-purpose plastic adhesive 
that simply and easily bonds ma- 
terials together which have never 
before been bonded successfully. 

Pliobond joins any materials... 
like or unlike . . . metals, plastics, 
fabrics, glass, rubber, wood, 
ceramics, paper, leather, plaster, 
concrete, etc. For most applica- 
tions, no high pressure or heat is 
needed. In others, where extremely 
high shear strength is desired, 


moderate pressure and 200-300°F. 
will produce a perfect bond. 
When you use Pliobond, there’s 
no elaborate procedure involved. 
It’s a one-part bonding agent... 
always ready to go to work. No 
fussy mixtures, No careful weigh- 
ing. No critical temperatures. It 
can be brushed, sprayed, spread o 
roller coated. . 
Manufacturing facilities for 
Pliobond are rapidly being in- 
creased to meet all demands. For 
sample and technical information, 
please use coupon, writing us in 
detail on any special problems. 





IT’S STRONG! 
IT’S PERMANENT! 


WITHSTANDS CONSTANT 
FLEXING! 








APPLIES EASILY (one-part adhesive) 


SETS QUICKLY! 
IMMUNE TO FUNGI! 


RESISTS WATER, OILS 
AND WAX! 


WORKS HOT OR COLD! 








Here is the NEW, quick-setting 
plastic adhesive that — 


METAL TO METAL 


RUBBER TO PLASTIC 


WOOD TO LEATHER 
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. —FOR IMPROVED PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 
5 ell is ak ily eel) ee eet ee ee en ee “ 
trane| UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION | oxarzo stares rurwoon conronarion, 7 
supply prereran Distributors 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. stip 
Industrial Adhesives Division: 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. se ae hs a la 
up to Branches in Principal Cities antl 3 ao ti ; 
War |.) Pliobond* is a product of THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY : 
“7 "Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company ae: rm 
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papers arrived weeks late; ‘engineers 
and dredgemen were out of touch with 
their homes, and with their home of- 
fice in New York. Then, in the 20's, 
the first short-wave programs were 
broadcast from America—and com- 
mercial aviation became more than a 
promise. Men’s spirits soared; isola- 
tion was forgotten, Today, a radio in 
the Choco can dial scores of beams, 
while a trip to New York by air takes 
not more than four days. 

Only the topographic factor has re- 
mained unchanged in 30-odd years of 
company operations in Colombia. The 
jungle is still dense, the hills high, the 
rivers tortuous. So the job of moving 
the dredges remains as great a prob- 
lem as ever. 


In March 1944, Dredge No. 4 was 
far up the Andagueda. She had been 
working the river and its banks since 
1932; she had exhausted the profitable 
“pay” and it was time to go elsewhere. 
Engineers had already selected the new 
spot—far up the San Juan River. But 
there was a curious hitch to the plan. 
From where No. 4 lay it was only 40 
miles to the San Juan location—40 
yok Aah In between was a range 

of jagged hills and jungle. Blocked by 
the _Choco’s treacherous terrain, the 


This year—and for many years to 
ceme—Colombia will lead all South 
American countries in gold produc- 
tion. After centuries of exploitation her 
output continues to mount; since 1910, 


crease in gold production. 

Yet no matter how much yellow dust 
is taken from the Choco, there is al- 
ways more to come. For Colombia's 
jungle rivers will go on producing tons 
of treasure each year, as long as there 
are Yankee engineers ingenious and 
dogged enough to extract it. 


Aviation Trends 
By REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 


Plane Utilization. A lesson of war- 
time operation which has been well 
learned by the domestic airlines is in- 
creased and more efficient use of exist- 
ing equipment. An airplane on the 
ground earns nothing, costs money. 
Today, a survey by the Air Transport 
Association shows, the lines in the 
United States are flying 525,304 miles 
a day and their planes are averaging 
11.39 hours per day in the air. In 
194] they flew 364,445 miles a day 
and averaged only 6.35 hours in the 
air. However, in 194] they were oper- 
ating 359 airplanes as against 293 
now. They have increased plane utili- 
zation by 79%. 

Much of this important gain can be 
credited to increased efficiency of 
maintenance departments. These have 
made use of many devices, ranging 
from X-ray machines to examine the 
wings, to an old barber’s chair, modi- 
fied to test automatic direction finders. 
In the case of one line, between 1,200 
and 2,000 man-hours per year are 
saved by substituting a polishing 
wheel for hand rubbing of engine 
bright parts. It is a story of the same 
kind of Yankee ingenuity which has 
written so bright a page in the field 
maintenance of combat aircraft in 
theaters of war around the world. 


Manufacturing Efficiency. Improved 
methods of a similar sort mark the 
shop practice of the aircraft manufac- 
turers. This has accounted for the 
huge increases in pound weight of air- 
frame produced per man-hour worked, 
which has been one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the production 
miracle for war which stands to the 


credit of the industry. Obviously these” 


better practices will not be lost to 
peacetime manufacture. Examples of 
the corners which have been cut and 
the time saved are legion. One instance 
will suffice. At the plant of the Glenn 
L, Martin Co, at Middle River, Balti 
more—always notable for good shop 
methods—a new method of fabricating 
and installing the flight engineer's 
panels on the giant, 85-ton JMR Mars 
flying boats, of which the company is 
building 20 for the Navy, marks the 
changeover of aircraft from the small, 
hand-made flying machines of the past 
to the giant production line transports 


of the future. The JMR’s engineer's 
panel is a massive collection of metal, 
plastic, dials, switches, lights and 
wires, standing head high for a tall 
man and weighing some 650 pounds, 
Instead of being built with the ship, 
necessitating slow, awkward and 
cramped work on parts difficult to 
reach, it is now made as an entity, 
taken alongside the “ways” on which 
the hulls are being built and before 
the “crown” or top section of the 
flight deck is fitted, is lowered into 
place. Each of the 2,200 wires of the 
panel has been numbered and is at. 
tached to the opposite number wire 
built into the ship. This is shipbuild. 
ing practice adapted to planes. 


Big Communications Network. The 
web of radio communications and navi- 
gational aids operated and maintained 
by the Army Airways Communications 
System today carries more than 6,000, 
000 five-letter word groups of message 
traffic daily on its point-to-point cir- 
cuits around the world. This trafic, 
consisting of operational and weather 
messages, is more than six times the 
number of words in the Holy Bible. 
If each word were to be cut on ticker 
tape, more than 1,400 miles of tape 
would be used daily. It is the conten- 
tion of aircraft industry leaders that 
the bases for such a system—at least 
an important part of its skeleton— 
must be preserved for the use of out 
own international peacetime flying. 


Aircraft Contract Termination. 
There is serious concern among respon: 
sible elements of the aircraft industry 
over what is believed to be the am 
biguous language ‘of one section of 
the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act. Strong opinion exists among 
various government officials that, 
under the provisions of the act, the 
Army and Navy will have no choice 
except to fully terminate all contracts 
upon victory over Japan. Should this 
be the case there would be no chance 
to effect an orderly descent to peace 
time levels by partial terminations of 
existing contracts. This might stop in 
their tracks such developments as jet: 
propulsion and other aircraft of high 
performance, Clarification of the act 
would seem highly desirable. 
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>» -Criticism—Handle It 





Carelessly used, it can 
cost you your job, your 
friends and your future 


HE bus stopped for a red light 

and two men stepped from the 

curb. “Open up,” shouted one of 
the men, a big, red-faced fellow. 

“This is not a bus stop. Sorry,” an- 
swered the driver. “I’m not allowed to 
pick up passengers here.” 

But the big fellow made a fuss and 
pounded on the door. Finally, the 
driver opened it, reluctantly. I suppose 
he hadn't forgotten the old rule that 
“The customer is always right,” The 
persistent passengers jumped aboard 
and the bus started, whereupon the 
big fellow immediately began to criti- 
cize the driver, the bus company and 
the traffic light system. 


CHRONIC GRIPER 


The men sat down in a seat directly 
in front of me, and the big fellow 
sighed. “What a day! Rain, rain, 
rain,” he said. Then, while we traveled 
four short blocks, he went on to criti- 
cize the Government, the press, the 
war effort and just about everything 
else he could lay his tongue to. He put 
me so thoroughly out of humor that 
I got off the bus before I reached my 
destination. “I know you,” I thought, 
as I walked along in the rain. 

Indeed, I knew him. The type, I 
mean. Always criticizing, and without 
thyme or reason. Such people think 
that criticism is cheap. It isn’t. Criti- 
cism, unless it’s dished out intelligent- 
ly, and then only when necessary, can 
cost a man his friends, his job, even 
the love of his wife and family. 

We are all, at one time or another, 
inclined to give criticism. Generally 
it’s unjust. We carp about certain in- 
stitutions, religions, cities, forms of 
cooking and styles of clothing, as well 
as people and what they say and do. 
And al! too often it’s done merely on 
the basis of superficial knowledge or 
pure prejudice. 
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With Care 


By R. T. PRESTON 


“If you can’t say anything good 
about a person, don’t say anything.” 

That’s an old maxim from the copy- 
books, but it still goes. How many men 
I know, like the fellow on the bus, 
who go about building ill will through 
criticism, An acquaintance of mine, an 
executive in a large food company, is 
a case in point. He is a man of real 
ability but alas, criticism, usually 
thoughtless and undeserved, has be- 
come his way of life. Nothing, not 
even his secretary’s attire, escapes. He 
owes his position to an uncle, the 
founder of the enterprise. The uncle 
has not long to live, and when he’s no 
longer in control—you guessed it— 
the carper will be ousted. 

“That will be the day!” one of the 
man’s colleagues told me recently, rub- 
bing his hands. 

‘Another man I know, a salesman, 
has the unhappy habit of always criti- 
cizing his competitors, both their 
methods of selling and their products. 
During the emergency he has occupied 
a desk job, and while selling is his 
vocation, his first and only love, he 
will not be returned to the field when 
peace returns. The company simply 
can’t afford to have him represent it in 
the field. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT? 


No, you can’t allow criticism to be- 
come chronic, In fact, you can’t afford 
to use criticism at all unless it’s con- 
structive, and handed out intelligently: 
Think of the other fellow. Put your- 
self in his place. How would you like 
to be criticized, if at all? 

If, as an executive, whether presi- 
dent, division manager or chief clerk, 
your position makes it necessary that 
you employ criticism frequently, be 
sure that you use it to good advantage. 
Often, suggestions for improvement, 
rather than out-and-out criticism, will 
do the trick more effectively, and with- 
out creating ill will on the part of the 
person criticized. If you must come to 
the point, bluntly, perhaps a little mild 
flattery first will pave the way. For 
if you hurt the feelings of a worker, 


no matter who he is, he suffers for it 
and, in turn, his work suffers. 

Usually, if a subordinate is properly 
approached and his faults pointed up 
in a polite way, he will welcome criti- 
cism. After all, we all aim to please 
and improve ourselves, and if criti- 
cism means pleasing, it can be trans- 
lated into more money, a bigger job, 
more friends—in short, a richer, fuller 
life. 

But when someone asks for criticism, 
beware! Here is thin ice. As a rule, 
the person is likely to be merely seek- 
ing praise or, at the worst, a form of 
criticism that amounts to sheer flattery. 
Few people are emotionally construct- 
ed, in spite of what they may say to 
the contrary, to take it on the chin. 
We have all had the unpleasant ex- 
perience of losing friends by respond- 
ing, wholeheartedly, when frank criti- 


cism is sought. 
AVOID PERSONALITIES 


Criticism of the catty type, even to 
a third party, is as bad as sweeping 
generalizations—criticism of a race, a 
creed, the weather. Life would cer- 
tainly lack variety, and business would 
be in a bad way, if we all liked to 
wear the same style of clothes, smoke 
the same brand of cigarettes, see the 
same movies, read the same books, buy 
the same stocks, frequent the same 
barber, etc. Everyone has his idiosyn- 
crasies. They should be respected, 
never criticized. 

To be sure, these are critical times. 
But let’s try to be less critical. Except 
in those cases where criticism is abso- 
lutely essential, let’s refrain from it. 
Next time you begin to criticize any- 
body or anything, think twice about 
it before you speak. Ask yourself: “Is 
it necessary? Will it make anybody or 
anything better?” 

Finally, as an antidote to criticism, 
make it your business to hand out a 
few compliments when they are de- 
served. Compliments cost you nothing, 
and they get you a lot, while criticism 
may well cost you a good deal that you 
hold dear in life. 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


ORBES digests all labor publications 

—their circulation approaches 20,- 
000,000—and regularly presents char- 
acteristic extracts, without comment, 
on this page. 


“SOMETHING PHONY" 


From The Carpenter, official organ 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, referring 
to threatened scarcities in 1945: 

There is a phony smell about the 
whole situation. You walk into a de- 
partment store to try to buy a work 
shirt and the clerk tells you there aren’t 
any. “Manpower shortages, you know,” 
he informs you. But look over in the 
higher priced haberdashery depart- 
ment and you see a fine array of fancy 
sport shirts at five to ten dollars a 
throw. You see thousands of expen- 
sive ties, many of them laboriously 
painted by hand and bearing price 
tags ranging as high as $125, There is 
a manpower “shortage” when it comes 
to turning out work shirts for a buck 
and a half but there is no shortage of 
manpower to turn out ten-buck sport 
shirts that aren’t worth a tenth of that 
amount or hand-painted ties that prof- 
iteers and black marketeers buy at a 
hundred bucks a throw. 

It takes no Einstein to figure the 
proposition out: The higher the price 
and the bigger the profit, the more 
plentiful the merchandise. And 
we were told in 194], there were 
going to be no millionaires made 
during this war! hat 


“PAC IS LAGGING™ 


From Union, official organ of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers (CIO), recording a report of 
the Casting Division Council: 


Since the November elections 
. . . this committee notes a com- 
plete lack of political action ac- 
tivity in our local unions. If our 
National CIO program is to con- 
tinue, our local unions must be 
stimulated to keep up their activ- 
ities. A complete re-examination 
of each local’s participation in 
the CIO program must take place 
at once, Corrective measures 
must be applied immediately. 


We, therefore, recommend that this 
council take the following steps: 

Establish PAC in every local union. 

Urge the locals to raise funds to 
carry on work in this field... 

Urge the local unions to work with 
all groups such as AFL, Railroad 
Brotherhoods, churches and other civ- 
ic bodies which support progressive 
programs. 


“ONE STRONG UNION" 


AFL President, William Green, in 
the New Jersey Labor Herald (AFL) : 

There can be no united America 
without a united labor movement... . 
I know there are those who have re- 
signed themselves to the existence of 
two dual labor movements in America. 
But they are utterly and completely 
wrong. I will never rest until labor is 
once again united into a single, all- 
powerful trade union movement in 
America. 


“NO POST-WAR HONEYMOON" 


From Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO): 

The post-war reconstruction period 
is not going to be exactly a honeymoon 
between labor and a rapacious, re- 
actionary, anti-labor section of em- 
ployers, and we might as well take 
cognizance of this fact. 

Let us, therefore, strive for labor- 
management peace, in the sense that 
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From the Wisconsin Teamster. 


we cannot be construed as trouble 
makers .. . 

But let us also be realistic. Let ws 
also keep our powder dry! 


“RECONVERSION" 


From the United Rubber Worker, 
official organ of United Rubber Work. 
ers of America: 

The cost of reconversion has already 
been paid for . . . over $40,000,000, 
000 has been put aside by industry for 
this purpose. 

One of the greatest protections 
which industry has against post-war 
loss is this: Congress has already in- 
sured corporations against losses for 
two years after the war. If any such 
losses are sustained due to unproft- 
able operation, shutdowns, etc., the 
Government will refund excess profit 
taxes which have already been collect- 
ed. The amounts involved are stagger- 
ing. Most plants could afford to close 
up shop for that two-year period, there 
by receiving more cash from the Gov- 
ernment than they would through nor- 
mal operations profits. 


“SUBSTITUTE FOR F.D.R." 


From John W. Edelman’s Washing- 
ton, D. C., column, “The Capital and 
Labor,” in Textile Labor (CIO): 

I am not trying to convey the idea 
that organized labor will not have to 
struggle under the Truman Adminis- 
tration. The fact is that organ- 
ized labor now must shoulder a 
5 greater task than ever before. 
_ Labor and liberals in these 
United States must now organize 
to provide a practical political 
substitute for the almost magic 
personality of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 


“THIRTY-HOUR WEEK" 


Boilermakers Journal editorial: 

When President Roosevelt said 
we must have sixty million jobs 
after the war, he did not just 
haphazardly grab this number 
out of the air, but his figures 
were based upon a compilation 
made by the Census Bureau as of 
1950. . . . Some keen figuring 
and planning is going to be nec- 
essary; so let’s not overlook the 
thirty-hour week as a factor. 
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or left-handed, your other 
ed is a type of jig. 


faults. Som 





Force on top travels thru 45° 
gear to right. Left cone locks. to left... locks cone at right. 






A jig is something to hold work 
while you’re working on it. 


e slip, hurt people. wear out fast or fail. 





Force from below is transmitted 


with the 


Modern adjustable jigs have two Lecking mechanisms of others These problems were solved by 
Woodworth’s CONE-LOK JIG. 


What Woodworth products mean to industry 


Be contribution to mass pro- 
duction efficiency made by 
the CONE-LOK JIG is typical 
of all Woodworth products. 
There is a reason for this. 
Every Woodworth product 
must conform to the basic pol- 
icy of this company . . . to make 
only products which will bene- 
fit industry through increased 
production and reduced costs. 


This means that the great 
demahd for Woodworth Tools 
and Gages will be continuing, 
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especially in view of the com- 
ing battle for postwar markets. 


And it means that Wood- 
worth engineers have been 
charged with the responsibility 
of searching constantly for new 
ways to speed up and lower the 
cost of production, in connec- 
tion with Woodworth products 
of the future. . 

The constant growth and 
expansion of the N. A. Wood- 
worth Company is due to strict 
adherence to these objectives. 





Notches in stones or logs left 
both hands free. 








moving parts do the job. 


other hand 





Two heavy stones once served 
as a sort of vise or jig. 





This amazing jig locks instantly. 
Can’t slip. Protects workers. 





CONE-LOK is praised by pro- 
duction men everywhere. 


ACCURACY You W CAN TRUST 
WOODWORTH 


N. A, WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 E. NINE MILE ROAD, 
DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 


PRECISION GAGES 
PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 
PRECISION TOOLS 
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Only 5% hours 


MAINE: -.-- 


overnight from New York and Philadel- 
phia—complete resort hotel-catate in the 
Blue Mountains of Maine .. . All aporte, 
golf at door, strictly first-class accom- 
modations. N. ¥. Office: PR, 6-0066, 


RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 
Rengeley Lekes, Me. 
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Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction - Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chryster Bidg., Hew York 17 - Tribune Tower, Chicago 1! 
Ruse Bidg., San Franciseo 4 - 200 Bay Street, Toronto | 
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THE ARO EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


BRYAN, OHIO 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25¢) a share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of 
this Corporation, payable 
July 10, 1945 to stockholders 
of record June 30, 1945. 


e LL. HAWK 
June 8, 1945 


Treasurer 
_ 
LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE’ 
June 7, 1945 
T=, Board of be veh ® June ape sth, 


























DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
tee President & Treasurer 











New Ideas 


SEA-GOING WELDERS 


A unique set-up for a welding sys- 
tem for shipboard use, currently em- 
ployed by the Navy, is General Eleo- 
tric’s most recent disclosure. Light- 
weight and portable, this new-style 
system permits rapid repair of battle 
damage while vessels are still at sea, 
can operate from a ship’s ordinary 
power outlet just like any other plug- 
in equipment. Designed so that two or 
more of the welders can be connected, 
thus increasing current output for spe- 
cial jobs, they’re specially adapted to 
perform either welding or cutting 


operations under water. 


CABINS ON RAILS 


Quite another design for railway 
sleeping cars is the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co.’s plan for a 22- 
room stainless steel “cabin car.” The 
rooms in this radically different car 
will contain every up-to-the-minute 
living accommodation, including 
sound-deadening construction, elec- 
trically operated beds, clothes closets 
and folding wash basins. 


SIMPLIFIED SOIL TESTING 


The “photelometer,” an electric eye 
application, is the latest comer to the 
field of agronomics. This gadget meas- 
ures the potash content, simplifies and 
speeds up soil testing. 


BULB MERCHANDISING 


Post-war buyers of electric light 
bulbs may make their purchases in a 
handy five-pack carton. This container, 
currently being pre-tested by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., capitalizes 
upon the housewife’s almost universal 
habit of buying eggs in a shock-proof 
molded carton. Convenience in carry- 
ing and storage and elimination of 
breakage are additional advantages. 
Moreover, it permits complete self- 
service. 


X-RAY MAGIC 


General Electric scientists report a 
rapid new means of chemical analysis. 
By shooting a beam of X-rays through 
any unknown substance, to see how 
much of the radiation is absorbed, the 
discovery provides quick identification 
of the elements of which the material 
is made. It’s claimed that the device 


















can be used with gases, liquids ors 
ids, is expected to have wi 
applications in research. 


PLANNED “BRAINSTORMS” 


Credit Prentice-Hall with bringin 
to light a fascinating volume cal 
“How to Develop Profitable Idem.” 
The book not only presents ideas fy 
manufacturers bothered by reconye. 
sion problems, inspirations for vete. 
ans wishing to go into business {fy 
themselves, and helpful suggestion for 
employees, but also takes you behind 
the scenes to see how profitable ides 
are developed into new products, nev 
markets, new promotions. 


“OVERCOAT” FOR LABELS 


Shippers are offered a boon by Ne 
tional Adhesive’s newly released pro- 
ess for adhering labels. Made from: 
solvent-free synthetic resin emulsion, 
the adhesive is supplied in cold liguid 
form, can be diluted with water. Wha 
used as an overcoating, the emulsin 
“breaks” immediately, depositing : 
waterproof, transparent resin film m 
the surface. It neither clouds mm 
smears printing inks, is highly res 
tant to abrasion, can be applied by 
brush or gumming machine. 


STRATOSPHERIC HEATING 


Air travelers will be assured mort 
comfort through an entirely new heat 
ing and ventilation system produce 
by the Surface Combustion Cor. 
Combustion type heaters, opsratity 
independently of the plane’s engines 
circulate warmed air between the ir 
sulated inner surface of the skin of th 
plane and the walls of the cabin. Th 
heating apparatus comes in packaged 
form, easily fits into the ship’s bell 
simply by dropping a quick-acces 
panel. 


FOOD NOTE 


The Creamery Package Manufac 
turing Co. has concocted a revolution 
ary process for the manufacture 0! 
butter. Based on one continuous oper 
ation, including the packaging of the 
finished product, the company’s newly 
perfected machinery combines a num 
ber of steps in the widely used batch 
method of butter production. Advar 
tages afforded by the process includ 

















































































































































































































































Beecheralt Means BUSTTESS 


Wa the war continues, Beechcraft on on is war produc- 
tion — delivered on schedule. When the war ends, Beechcraft 
rapidly will convert to production of outstanding airplanes designed 
for civilian use. Beechcraft’s peacetime business. will aim at the 
promotion of the prosperity of its employees, stockholders, dealers, cs 


and customers. Through these groups Beechcraft intends to con- ° 


PHOTO BY 
tribute to the welfare of all. HANS GROENHOFF 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


)BEECHCRAFTS. ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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“We'll be helping to bring you Television’’ 


= 
We in the Bell System now furnish the 
networks for radio and we'll be on the 
job with networks for the transmission 
of television, too. 


“Those networks may be of wire or co- 
axial cable or micro-wave radio-relays. 


“Networks and transmission are the Bell 
System’s part of television’s future. They 
are right down our alley.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LISTEN TO “THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 








“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 


To fill current demands, the original edi- 
tion of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” has been 
reprinted. 

This inspiring collection of B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrams is so thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a glance one or 





more epigrams on practically every form of 
human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive 
and action. 

Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopaedia 
of human nature written in B. C. FORBES’ 
impressive and vivid style. 





B. Cc. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC., 120 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
Enclosed is $2 for a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS.” (On N. Y. C. orders add 2c.) 
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conservation of butter fat, 
economy of operation, improved sanj- 
tation and saving of labor. 


“TOWNLESS" MAP 


A different kind of map has been is. 
sued by the Railway Express Agency 
—it doesn’t show you how to go any. 
where! This novel chart, called “Post. 
war Town,” merely shows typical uses 
for air express, is especially prepared 
to furnish useful information to man- 
ufacturers and distributors faced with 
the need of shipping merchandise in 
the quickest possible time. 


TESTING GIANT 


Goodyear’s newest development is a 
tire-testing machine built specifically 
for huge pneumatic earthmoving and 
airplane tires. Exerting pressure up to 
600,000 pounds, the machine can also 
be employed for any type of tensile or 
compression work. Hydraulically oper- 
ated, it has three load ranges, can ac- 
commodate tires or other test speci- 
mens measuring up to 12 feet in length 
or height, and is expected to determine 
deflection characteristics of any type 
or size of tire. 


SAFETY AID 


Add one more safety device for 
workers. A special: holster, made of 
canvas and leather, is supplied to all 
riveters at the General Motors Eastern 
Aircraft plant to keep their rivet guns 
in when not in use. A hook at the back 
of the holster makes it easy to hang up, 
prevents accidents from rivet guns left 
lying around on the floor. 
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“The Government found out we had $1.98 
left after taxes—they've sent this young 
mon up te congratulate us!" 

FORBES 
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Do You Know How 


. To Retire? 


NE of the most pitiable men I 

ever knew was a banker who had 
worked from boyhood to achieve finan- 
cial independence. By the time he was 
50 he had made it. But when he re- 
tired he discovered heédidn’t have a 
single thing he wanted to do. He 
hadn’t ever learned how to play. He 
tried hard to learn, taking up one 
thing after another, but it was no use. 
He was bored to death. 

Finally, when ennui became so great 
it almost engulfed him, he went back 
to work. And he’s still wondering how 
it is that some men can.be so happy in 
retirement. 

This man made the mistake so many 
ambitious men make: He denied him- 
self the luxury of a few accomplish- 
ments as he went along. He concen- 
trated his life on one point like a 
magnifying glass, instead of concen- 
trating part of it on that point but 
leaving a little to spread out into other 


fields. 
MAKE PLANS EARLY 


It has always seemed to me that the 
time for a man to begin planning for 
his retirement days is the week he 
starts to work, or even sooner. If he 
will learn while young how to do and 
like various things, he'll find that they 
will add zest to his working life and 
give him something to live for every 
day. 

A friend of mine has followed this 
plan. He’s well along in years now, 
past 80, and long retired, but he’s still 
in love with living. In the Winter he 
skates. In Summer he plays golf. For 
the in-between seasons he has fishing, 
boating and gardening. 

He didn’t take these up at 70, when 
he was ready to retire. He learned how 
to skate at 17, to play golf at 20, so 
he’s had over half a century of bliss 
from these pursuits. And he’s just as 
tager for them in his old age as he 
was when young. 

Then, consider culture. I pity many 
business men I meet, because when 
you get them off the subject of busi- 
ness they’re lost. They can’t discuss 
books, music, painting. Any man who 
will devote only a few minutes a day 
to cultural reading, however, can rem- 
edy this lack. And it will make his life 
fuller, richer, more rounded. 


—C. B. Cross. 
JULY 1, 1945 








Announcing a New FORBES Contest! 


What Are Your Company's 
Plans for Ex-Servicemen? 


OR the best plans for rehiring, reemploying or rehabilitating ex- 
servicemen, for case histories of companies who are doing the 
most—FORBES Magazine offers— | 


$1,000.00 IN WAR BONDS 


To the worker describing the company that is doing the most for its veterans 
or has the best plan for doing the most, FORBES Magazine will award 


Best Plan or Program. ..$500.00 Third Best ......... $100.00 
Second Best ......... 200.00 Fourth to Eighth Best. 50.00 Each 
(All in face value of War Bonds) 

Like previous FORBES Magazine contests, this one is being conducted as a 


national public service. I+ will focus the spotlight on a subject of vital importance 
to business and the public. It will stimulate better understanding. It will unearth 


and publicize best methods for doing the most good. 
The War Department expects to demobilize 2,000,000 men in the next 12 months.. Many of 
your employees, now in the service, will be coming home—back to work. Many will have 
acquired new skills, some will be disabled, all will have acquired a new attitude toward civilian 
life. Every company with employees in service will soon come face-to-face with the 
tremendous job of dealing with this problem of human readjustment and reconversion. 

This contest is designed to help make the road back easier, smoother, by uncovering the 
best plans and making them available to every employer. What is your company planning? 
What hes it already done? Won't you join in this worthwhile undertaking by sending in your 
entry right away? It might answer one or more of the following questions: 

1. What procedures for reinstating and rehabilitating — 
service-discharged employees has your company set up? How 
are your company's plans working out? 

2. What is your company doing to make the ex-veteran's return 
to work pleasant, productive, profitable? How is your company 
using their service-acquired skills? How is your company pro- 
tecting their ‘seniority rights? What is your company doing for 
your disabled veterans? 

3. What is your company doing to help returning employees to 
get a loan under the G.I. Bill for a farm, a home, specialized 
training? : 

4. What are some of the human, inside stories of difficulties en- 
countered by returning veterans when they got back on the 
job and how your company solved them. 

The size of the company has no bearing on the merit of the plan, procedures or practices. 
Be sure to send in your entry regardless of whether your company's plan serves tens of 
thousands of returning servicemen or only ten! Yours may be the very idea for getting 
veterans back to work and back to normal living that all are searching for—that the judges 
may consider most noteworthy. 





CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to every employer, 3. All entries become the 
i a everyone in the property of FORBES Maga- 
U. S. zine. 

2. Where entry is in the form 4. The decisions of the judges 
of a detailed booklet de- will be considered final. 
scribing a company's reem- 5. Entries or accompanying 
ployment procedures, it summary sheet must not 
must be accompanied by a exceed 2,000 words. 
letter (not exceeding 2,000 6. Entries must be post- 
words) highlighting the marked not later than mid- 
most unusual features. night August 15, 1945. 











Mall your entry as soon as possible te the Contest Editor: 


FORBES 


The Magazine of Sound Business Interpretation 
120 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


To Employers: A contest announcement for your bulletin board or circulars for dis- 
tribation te your employees available on request—just let us know your requirements. 














L-A-U-G-H-S 


At Lees Than $2 Apiece! 


Here Are Typical Reactions 


to this Diverting ‘Joke’ Book 
Review: “lf you like Scottish stories, don't 
miss ‘499 Scottish Stories for the Price of 500’ 
compiled by B. C. Forbes. Mr. 
tected a wide list of story-tellers for 
meterial in these popes The result is a book 
of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs 
of any public speaker or toastmaster."—Fred 
6. Newman, Paducah Sun-Democrat. 


Belk Orders: “Please ship 125 copies 
Stories’. These ere to be 
us to our em who are now in 


" & Co., Lincoln, Nebraske. 


Reader Comment: "One of my buddies here 
In the hospitel came in and picked up my 
copy of ‘499 Scottish Stories’ and sat guffew- 
ing for an hour and a half, reading ‘em aloud 
07 Egy often to others In the room."—A 
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B. ©. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
120 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
good wee oe of E. C. FORBES’ “499 
5 remittence 





Please 

SCOTTISH STORI ‘aclosed is 

$2.02. (Ow N.Y. orders add 1% for Seles Tas. 
Name ............ aio: wasnsenesshocetoateby 
BIS Ss. 285 osc cweke hdadedcbleniuish tesade 

a oe Zowe.... Beate... ..ccveees 
"Price on orders DIRECT Members of 

Be Gewed. Favest., 3}, Price on gift orders to 

eM eager ? overseas, letter of request 
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The Pattern of Business ie 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Good news for the small business 
man:° The arrival of V-J Day will 
quicken the tempo of government plans 
to aid small enterprisers. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce will assist them “by 
providing information bearing on man- 
agement problems of production, sales, 
accounting and finance.” The Smaller 
War Plants Corp., meanwhile, will help 
an estimated 700,000 service men who 
“have plans to re-enter or establish 
businesses of their own.” . . . Two im- 
portant policy statements recently is- 
sued by the heads of two government 
credit agencies before the House Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business: 
According to John L. Snyder, newly 
appointed Federal Loan Administrator, 
the RFC has made over 20,000 loans 
to small businesses, will continue to 
assist programs of private lending 
groups in providing financial assis- 
tance. In the same vein, Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, has outlined a 
three-fold program, including: (1) 
Making available technological and 
managerial information, (2) readjust- 
ment of the tax system to favor small 
enterprises, and (3) continuance of 
V-loan mechanism to enable the bank- 
ing system to extend credit. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction revival will probably 
continue in the preparatory stage 
through 1945. Although the WLB has 
eased controls to the extent of permit- 
ting a five-fold increase in annual dol- 
lar limitations on building, which can 
be undertaken without its permission, 
don’t look for any appreciable volume 
of new construction. Why? Scarcity of 
lumber, steel and other materials will 
still exert a restrictive influence. 


RAILROADS 


More problems for America’s rail- 
roads! In addition to the dilemma 
they face as a result of the difference 
of opinion between the Department of 
Justice and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to how and by whom 
Federal regulation of rates and ser- 
vices of common carriers shall be ad- 
ministered, operational difficulties con- 
tinue to mount. Critical shortages in 
cross-ties may hinder track mainte- 
nance, while a bumper grain crop 


threatens to increase the woes arising 
from box-car scarcities. One bright 
spot: Transportation men feel that the 
recently introduced Bullwinkle Bill to 
“uphold the authority of the ICC” will 
dispose of the confusion now existing 
among government agencies. As a mat. 
ter of fact, they fear that all land trans 
port may be upset if the carriers are 
not granted relief from the anti-trust 
laws with respect to rate-making agree- 
ments approved by the ICC. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Warning: Over-optimism concerning 
new car production may pose a serious 
threat to necessary car maintenance, 
The National Automobile Dealers As. 
sociation points out that while millions 
of cars are in line for replacement, 
the present 200,000-car quota is only 
an emergency measure to take care of 
essential needs. Moreover, production 
possibilities after January 1, 1946, are 
still an unknown quantity. 


LABOR 


Watchful wage policy: The WLB, 
according to-its Executive Director, 
T. W. Kheel, will continue policing 
wages during reconversion. The 
Board’s rules will apply on a wage 
downswing as well as an upswing. ... 
While there are no existing WLB rules 
on cutbacks in hours of work or over: 
time payments, don’t expect to see 
many decreases in wage rates pet 
mitted for some time. 


STEEL 


Disturbing: Tightness of steel sup- 
plies is the weak element in current 
reconversion plans, reports the Ne 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Until cutbacks at the rolling-mill and 
foundry level are more substantial, 
manufacturers will be handicapped in 
obtaining raw materials for civilian 
products. Moreover, while reconver 
sion in the industry was generally ex- 
pected to be a minor task, “it is now 
reported that the industry will spend 
$200,000,000 on the job.” 


CHEMICALS 


V-E Day has not decreased the de 
mand for key chemicals. With scarci- 
ties continuing in certain lines, expan- 
sion of plant facilities will probably be 
necessary for sufficient output of many 
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products. Nevertheless, it’s believed 


hat maintenance of wartime produc- 


tion will be easy during reconversion 
—due to the interchangeability of 
lant operations. 


MLUMINUM 


With the WPB releasing aluminum 
dockpiles for civilian production, the 
industry is looking forward to an ex- 
pending future, based on many war- 
fostered improvements in quality. 
Peacetime transportation alone, it is 
atimated, will consume one-third of 
total output. Another factor: Electri- 
cl appliance manufacturers may 
witch to aluminum to replace other 
metals still under strict control. 


MANAGEMENT 
Post-war problem: Employer-em- 
ployee relations bulk largest among 


post-war problems facing management, 
secording to a survey of representative 
management opinion conducted by the 
American Management Association. 
Next in importance: Renovation of or- 
ganization structure; finding ‘par’ on 
manufacturing efficiency; improving 
methods of distribution; doing a better 
public relations job. 


“My Biggest Mistake” 
(Contiased from pege 15) 


agement will get its costs down below 
the average of its particular industry 
it will be in an ideal position to guar- 
antee its successful continuance. 


keen competition will be a good thing 
for business. It will weed out incom- 
petent executives and reward those who 
have proved their merit by hard work, 
good judgment and the production of 
superior products at low cost. Amer- 
ican business will grow faster after 
the war than it has during the war, 
because all its ingenuity will be con- 
centrated on producing the finest, 
newest articles at heretofore un- 
dreamed-of low prices. 

Making a big mistake may be com- 
pared to getting vermin on your per- 
ton or in your home. It’s no disgrace 
to get ’em but it is a disgrace to keep 
em. I thought of that when I made my 
biggest mistake—and instituted a 
“house cleaning” that thoroughly elim- 
inated the unwelcome, parasitic ele- 
ments which were spotting my books 
with red figures. And you can wager 
that I learned from my biggest mis- 
take to practice what I preach. 
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I believe this inevitable period of 
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- Investors Mutual, - 
Inc. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 
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218th Dividend 





June 18, 1945 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable July 2, 1945 
to shareholders of record 
June 21, 1945. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Mitton D. REINHOLD 
Cashier 

















Current Dividend 244% 


@ BEFORE you invest, consider 
these salient features of 
FEDERAL Invest- 


ment 
@ Federally Insured up te 
$5000. 


@ Current Dividend rate 244% 
per annum. 
@ Assets $4,625,000.00. 
Your Athust Invited 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


© 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
® quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding stock of the Com- 
pany, payable July 31, 1945 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 16, 1945. 


* *~ 

















The 
declared this day the following 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 


record at 


June 7, 1945 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Board of Directors has 
dividends: 


No. 75, quarterly, $1.50 per share 


No. 65, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


5% Cumulative Preference Stock 


No. 54, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


Dare Paxxer 
Se 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 8% Series 


payable on August Rc Baa 1945, to holders of 
business July 20, 1945. 


cretary 














Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


DIVIDEND ee = 


the Olass A 
declared, payable duly 1. ipa 
business on 


of this has been declared, 
to of record at the close of 
22, 1046, 
G. E. HUNTINGTON, 
June 12, 1945. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Auther of “America Tomorrow” sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
Says: “The most and far-seeing 
economic have ever read.” 


philosophy 
. W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories cofrect. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go te hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee for 
Portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of suceess in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 


and those famous 27 Safety Rules fer 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H 
Roystone, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 
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H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 68 William St.,.N.Y.C. 








Keep On Buying 
Wear Bonds 





INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Membership 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Present 


League President Writes SEC 


+ hoo President of the League ad- 
dressed the following letter to Gan- 
son Purcell, president of the Securities 
& Exchange Commission: 

“This organization receives from in- 
vestors many letters pointing out, criti- 
cally, that many proxy statements 
reveal that directors, including execu- 
tives, own little or no stock in their 
companies. 

“Oftener than once, when I have 
taken this matter up with corporation 
heads, they have written explaining 
that frequently the extent of the actual 
ownership on the part of directors and 
executives is not adequately depicted 
in proxies—that wives or family trusts 
hold blocks, etc., etc. 

“Would it not be possible, as well 
as extremely advisable, for the SEC to 
devise ways and means for directors 
and executives to reveal the full extent 
of their stockholdings in their own 
companies? Comprehensive informa- 
tion along this line would do at least 
something to modify the bad impres- 
sion many proxy notices now convey 
on the whole subject. 

“May I hope to hear from you, for 


Stockholders to Managements 


Managements should be interested 
in this line of complaints constantly 
received from stockholders: 

“We are tired of receiving expen- 
sive annual reports proudly recording 
all that is being done for the greater 
well-being of employees. We are also 
tired of receiving proxies which em- 
body bonuses, pensions, and other new 
benefits, for executives. Far more con- 
sideration manifestly is shown for 
managements and other employees than 
for us stockholders. We feel that it is 
high time more thought was given to 
us who invested the money and who 
made the existence of all these com- 
panies possible.” 

Another criticism: 

“Everybody at Washington has gone 
all-out to win the favor—and the votes 
of unionized wage earners. Law after 
law has been passed to protect the 
earnings of workers. Not one law has 


B, A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. CounseE. 


Non-Partisan 


the purpose of enlightening investor 
throughout the couritry?” 

Mr. Purcell has replied as follows; 

“ .. The proxy rules now require a 
statement of the securities of the issuer 
beneficially owned, directly or indirect. 
ly. The holdings of associates of di- 
rectors, i.e.,of their immediate families, 
trusts and the like, are required to be 
stated only in case the holdings of the 
associates, taken with those of the di- 
rector, amount to more than 10% of 
the amount of any class of securities 
outstanding. There is nothing in the 
rules, of course, that would prevent a 
company from including in its proxy 
statement any information in addition 
to the prescribed minimum, and it 
would be perfectly proper for an issuer 
to add a statement indicating the hold- 
ings of any director’s family. 

“We shall be glad to consider your 
suggestion when next we take up the 
revision of the proxy rules, Thank you 
for the benefit of your thought.” 

[In their own and their company’s 
interest, executives and director 
should report their total stock inter 
est, direct and indirect. ] 


been passed to protect the earnings of 
stockholders. We are getting discour- 
aged and will get completcly discour- 
aged unless things are changed, unless 
the Administration and Congress do 
something to show that they realize 
the need for restoring faith among 
small stockholders who, after all, have 
been the backbone of this country, 
having supplied most of the capital 
which has built up our industries, our 
railroads, our utilities, our national 
strength, our employment, our stand- 
ards of living.” 
Time was when far too little atten- 
tion was given wage earners. Too long 
they were under-dogs. Today wage 
earners, thanks to their acumen in en- 
rolling some 15,000,000 union mem- 
bers, have become the upper-dogs, able 
to intimidate lawmakers, able to coerce 
the Gevernment and Congress into do- 
ing their bidding. 
FORBES 
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STOCKS 


for Income and Profit 


| agri hay growing scarcity of good 
grade investments offering _ satis 
factory income, it is possible to find 
some Preferred Stocks that appear 
attractive from the standpoint of cur 
rent income and possible appreciation. 
UNITED's current Report presents 
timely opportunities in this field, and 
recommends 


§ Outstanding Issues 
These sound Preferreds offer well 
secured yields from 53% to 5.9% and 
in addition have possibilities of price 

“ 
A copy of this valuable report 
will be sent gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-73 FREE! 
UNITED BusiINess SERVICE 


Vf Boston 16, Mass. 





“HOW WE FEEL 
ABOUT IT” 


to sew readers only on receipt of. ..$2 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends -in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 

Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F intend Guliding . indianapolis 
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Stock Market Outlook 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES A 


Wire passing of mid-year, bullish 

seasonal factor adds brilliance 
to third quarter market outlook. Early 
Summer is usually good time to buy; 
in fact, D-J Industrial group bought 
near June lows has shown profit with- 
in six months or less in each year 
since 1920. Moreover, rise in all these 
years from June low has averaged 28 
D-J points, a substantial swing. 
Achievement of such “normal” rise 
this year from June low (166.25) 
would lift Industrial average to 194.25, 
duplicating peak of 1937. 

Reils still point way up for general 
list. Further rise of only 4% in Rail 
average would surpass all tops back 
to 1931, when Herbert Hoover was 
President. Thus Rails will probably be 
first group to “write off” the old New 
Deal. 


Industrials and Utilities, however, 
stand close behind, requiring lift of 
only about 15%. It should be noted 
in case of Utilities that 1942 wartime 
lows were poorest prices on record, 
and there is still plenty of room for 


improvement to reflect the favorable 
shift in domestic politics. 
Widespread demands for wage in- 
creases to help meet rising cost of liv. 
ing point to early abandonment of 
“Little Steel Formula.” Evidently an- 
other twist in inflation-spiral is thus 
about due. But so far as stocks are 
concerned, inflation has barely shown 
its head; big push will come after war. 
Capital gains tax continues to gener- 
ate scarcity in stocks, through deter- 
ring profit-taking sales. Investors rea- 
son as follows: “Why should we sell 
and pay 25% tax, when a reaction 
enough to cover even the tax is 
highly unlikely?” With supply dwin- 
dling and demand increasing, higher 
stock quotations appear inevitable. 
Technically, market still has large 
reséfvoir of potential ‘strength. Steels 
have only started to come forth. Cur- 
rent price of U. S. Steel, 70, contrasts 
with 150 at 1929 “panic” low. There 
is also substantial back-log of bullish 
ammunition in such groups as Chemi- 
cals, Oils, Rails, Equipments, Coppers. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


W. Alton Jones, president of the 
Cities Service Co. since 1940, has been 
elected a director of the Chrysler 


C. R. Smith, formerly Major Gen- 
eral, U.S.A., has been elected chizir- 
man of American Airlines, Inc., and 
Ralph S. Damon has been elected 
president of the company. 

Carrol M. Shanks, executive vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance. 


Co. of America, has been elected a 
director. 

Donald K. David, dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, has been elected a di- 


‘rector of the General Electric Co. and 


of the International General Electric 
Co. 

W. Winans Freeman has been elect- 
ed a director of the Columbia Gas & 
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Investment Pointers 


Review of Predictions 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


N January 1, 1944, this column 
() made the following 
as to how high these stocks 
might ultimately go. Note what has 
happened to date: 
Predicted High te 


Then Price 

Allis-Chalmers ...$ 36 $75 §$ 49 
Amer. Bank Note.. 16 35 34 
American Metals.. 22 50 31 


Brunswick-Balke .. 16 35 29 
Chrysler ........ 78 #150 117 
Colgate-Palmolive. 23 45 36 
Columbia Pictures. 16 35 25 
Com’l Investm’t Tr. 42 75 52 
Consol. Edison.... 21 50 31 
RG. olnsiae sin de 18 4 34 
General Electric... 36 75 44 
Gen’! Refractories. 20 45 20 
General Motors... 50 90 70 
Goodyear ........ 36 75 57 
Internat’] Harvester 70 110 90 
Loew’s ....00005. 56 85 86 
Montgomery Ward 4 980 65 
Newberry ....... 52 85 81 
Singer Mig. ...... 220 400 370 
Socony-Vacuum .. 12 25 17 
Stand. Oil of N.J.. 54 100 65 
Studebaker ...... 12 30 29 
U.S. Steel ...... 50 125 69 
Univ. Leaf Tobacco 67 110 95 


Three of these stocks have reached, 
or approximately reached, the prices 
icted: American Bank Note, 
Loew’s, and Studebaker. It might well 
be that because of the receipt of large 
orders, American Bank Note, in time, 
will do better than I had anticipated. 
Commercial Investment Trust has 
not yet advanced substantially; but I 
believe this company will do well in 
the post-war period, and that the stock 
is highly attractive. 

General Refractories, likewise, has 
not done much yet. But I am confi- 
dent that once the company can set its 
own prices, or receives a fair deal 
from the OPA, earnings and dividends 
will increase. I consider this stock in 
a buying zone. 

American Metals is a first-class con- 
cern, with substantial assets. Here 
again, in time, I expect the stock to 
do very well. 

United States Steel, Consolidated 


SULY 1, 1945 


Edison, and General Electric are still 
in a fairly safe buying zone. Even 
allowing for the end of the war, etc., 
I doubt whether reactions in these 
stocks from present levels will be se- 
vere. 

It is most difficult to make accurate 
predictions of reactions in a bull mar- 
ket. Of course, with war production 
tapering off, some problems will oc- 
cur. A good way to guard against dan- 
ger is to stick to the stocks which have 
not nearly exhausted their ultimate 
possibilities, switching from those 
which have enjoyed possibly the cream 
of their advance. Leading stocks are 
still more attractive than the “cats and 
dogs.” 

In attempting to make a forecast for 
the third quarter of this year, I would 
say, if the market continues the pace 


of its recent upward movement, « tem- 
porary peak might be seen, followed 
by a good reaction. 

At this writing the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages are around 166. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend ann 118 
A cash dividend declared 


usiness on June 29, 1945. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxerr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 











T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 




















CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION 
OF YOUR INVESTMENTS 


MOODY’S PERSONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE provides 
continuous help to investors who recognize the need 
for constant supervision but wish to be free of the 
risk and drudgery of doing the job unaided. 


Ic places at the client’s disposal the facilities of 
an experienced and unbiased research organization; 














takes the initiative in making specific and personal 
recommendations whenever action is advisable and 
in informing the client of developments affecting 


Without cost or obligation, we shall be glad to 
send a memorandum describing MOODY’S PERSONAL 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE. Ask for Memorandum SS-30. 


Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3 
HOLLINGSWORTH BLDG., LOS ANGELES 14 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HARACTER is the capacity to 
conduct one’s self with restraint 
in times of prosperity and with 
courage and tenacity when things do 
not go well. —James V. FORRESTAL. 


Tomorrow’s world will not come 
from a mythical heaven, but from ag- 
gressive human effort. 

—Cnaries W. Corn, D.D. 


What we do upon some great occa- 
sion will probably depend on what we 
already are; and what we are will be 
the result of previous years of self- 
discipline. —H. P. Lippon. 


Faith in the ability of a leader is 
of slight service unless it be united 
with faith in his justice. 

—Gen. Georce W. GoeTHALs. 


The question “Who ought to be 
boss?” is like asking “Who ought to 
be the tenor in the quartet?” Obvi- 
ously, the man who can sing tenor. 

—Henry Forp. 


Abuse of any one generally shows 
that he has marked traits of character. 
The stupid and indifferent are passed 
by in silence. —Tryon Epwarps. 


If a man is worth knowing at all, he 
is worth knowing well. 
—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Action may not always bring happi- 
ness; but there is no happiness with- 
out action. —DIsRAELI. 


Genuine morality is preserved only 
in the school of adversity; a state of 
continuous prosperity may easily prove 
a quicksand to virtue. © —SCHILLER. 


When a man seeks your advice he 
generally wants your praise. 
—CHESTERFIELD. 


No company is far preferable to 
bad, because we are more apt to catch 
the vices of others than their virtues, 
as disease is more contagious than 
health. ) —Co ron. 


All brave men love; for he only is 
brave who has affections to fight for, 
whether in the daily battle of life, or 
in physical contests. —-HAWTHORNE. 


We demand that big business give 
people a square deal; in return we 
must insist that when anyone engaged 
in big business honestly endeavors to 
do right, he shall himself be given a 
square deal.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


This world has cares enough to 
plague us; but he who meditates on 
others’ woe, shall, in that meditation, 
lose his own. —CUMBERLAND. 


The circumstances of the world are 
so variable, that an irrevocable pur- 
pose or opinion is almost synonymous 
with a foolish one. —W. H. Sewarp. 


Some things have not changed since 
the dawn of history, and bid fair to 
last out time itself. One of these things 
is the capacity for greatness in man— 
his capacity for being often the master 
of the event—and sometimes even 
more—the changer of the course of 
history itself. This capacity for great- 
ness is a very precious gift, and we 
are under a danger in our day of 
stifling it. 

—Dr. Wittiam CLypdE DE VANE. 


Experience seems to be the only 
thing of any value that’s widely dis- 
tributed. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The gem cannot be polished without 
friction, nor man perfected without 
trials. —CHINESE PROVERB. 





A TEXT 
Arise, therefore, and be do- 


ing; and the Lord be with 
thee. —I CHronicies 22:16. 


Sent in by D. Ernest Belcher, 


Medford, Mass, What is fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 


sented to senders of texts used. 











Just as you are unconsciously jp. 
fluenced by outside advertisement, ap. 
nouncement, and appeal, so you can 
vitally influence your life from within 
by auto-suggestion. The first 
each morning, and the last thing each 
night, suggest to yourself specific 
ideas that you wish to embody in your 
character and personality. Addresg 
such suggestions to yourself, silently 
or aloud, until they are deeply im. 
pressed upon your mind. 

—GRENVILLE KLEisen, 


No wise man ever wished to be 
younger. —Swrrt, 


It is a sad thing to begin life with 
low conceptions of it. It may not be 
possible for a young man to measure 
life; but it is possible to say, I am re. 
solved to put life to its noblest and 
best use. —T. T. Muncen. 


It is by attempting to reach the top 
at a single leap that so much misery 
is caused in the world. | —CosBerr. 


To be angry is to revenge the faults 
of others on ourselves. —Pors. 


It is the great opportunity of the 
forces of historic religion to rescue 
man from the blight of secularism, to 
give back to man his horizons and his 
hopes, for without horizons and hopes 
man is not man at all but “a troubled 
wanderer upon a darkened earth.” 

—Harorp Cooke Pures, D.D. 


Some will always be above others. 
Destroy the inequality today, and it 
will appear again tomorrow. 

—EMERSON. 


Money spent on ourselves may be a 
millstone about the neck; spent on 
others it may give us wings like 
eagles. —R. D. HircHcocx. 


There are many things in which one 
gains and the other loses; but if it is 
essential to any transaction that only 
one side shall gain, the thing is not of 
God. —G. MacDona.p. 


Neither human applause nor human 
censure is to be taken as the best of 
truth; but either should set us upon 
testing ourselves. —WHATELY. 

* 
In r to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts,” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
FORBES 
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( Tue accuracy with which our Super- 


fortresses drop their deadly bomb loads on 
enemy objectives is matched by the preci- 
sion of American Industry in producing 
the planes, the bombs and the thousands 
of other implements of war. 

One imperative demand of all America’s 
war plants, to maintain precision in mass 
production, is effective lubrication. 

Texaco offers industry, everywhere, the 


The Texas Company 


... served by B-29’s 





advantages of buying quality lubricants — 
under one Sales Agreement for all plants 
throughout the United States. 

1. Greater convenience and prompt de- 
livery (through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 2. Uniform 
quality and specifications of industrial 
fuels and lubricants. 3, Skilled Lubrication 
Engineering Service to aid in increasing 
production. 








—in all i 
48 States 




















;- Almost every American 


benefits every day 
from the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


“MUSCLES FOR AIRCRAFT” as painted by James Sessions at the Pesco Products >. in Cleveland. This important Borg- 
Warner unit makes the pumps which function as the heart and lungs of a plane. T: 
air which operate the plane from sea level into the stratosphere. They're also the muscles which activate the wing flaps, rud- 
ders, gun turrets, landing gear. Small but powerful, these Pesco pumps play a giant’s role in every American fighting plane. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine, and 


farm implement industries, and 


‘ of Norge home appliances. 


In filling peacetime needs, you can 
expect American industry to display 
the same Yankee ingenuity that is 
proving so vital to Victory. 

Borg-Warner will make contribu- 
tions in many fields. For it not only 
produces complete products, but also 
essential operating parts for prod- 
ucts of other industries. As one ex- 
ample, Borg-Warner parts today are 
serving in 9 out of 10 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 

Not only through transportation 


control the pressure of fuel, oil and 


do so many Americans benefit from 
Borg-Warner products, but also 
through farm equipment which pro- 
duces their food . . . home appliances 
which increase the efficiency of their 
homes. 


From the beginning tne engineer- | 


ing and large-scale production of all 


Borg-Warner companies have been © 
“Design it | 


guided by the principle: 
better, make it better.” And this ideal 
is always working to bring you ever 


better products at ever lower costs. ; 


i 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-WSUPER- | 


CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * 


MARBON +« MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS 
PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 





